Survey of the World 

The Business Half of the English Session. . . JUSTIN McCARTHY 1063 
Shall Russia Dominate the World ? 

Memories of an Early Girlhood 

Memories of an Early Boyhood 


The Inspiration of Mountain Climbing. . . 





; 
J 


Ten Cents aCopy=Two Dollars aYear 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 











THROUGHOUT 





should ring the *All’s Well’”’ in every household where 
this wonderful cleanser and disinfectant—Lifebuoy Soap 
—is used. What electricity is to gas, Lifebuoy Soap 
is to soaps. Lifebuoy is more than soap, yet costs no 
more—but does more. Destroys dirt and disease germs. 


An atmosphere of health prevails wherever Lifebuoy Soap is used. Used the 
same as ordinary soap and costs no more. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
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THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY 20 Fully Illustrated volumes 
Bound in Cloth, gilt, crown 8vo, Gilt tops, $200 me¢ per volume (pestage r5 cents) 





Previously issued: . Just ready: 


THE. DEER FAMILY THE WATER-FOWL FAMILY 


By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSE-_ By L.C. SANFORD, L. B. BISHOP, and T. S, 


VELT and others. Illustrated by CARL VAN DYKE. Illustrated by L. A. FuERTES, A: 
— With Maps by Dr, C. HART B. Frost, and C. om oak. 7 
ERRIAM. 


SALMON AND TRouT BASS, PIKE, PERCH, anp otters 


By DEAN SAGE and others. TIllus- By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. Illustrated by 
trated by A. B.FRosT and others. ARTIN JUSTICE and CHARLES F. W. MIELATZ. 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS THE BIG GAME FISHES 

By EDWYN SANDYS and T. S. VAN - 
DYKE. Illustrated by Louis AGAssiz Ce Ge TA 
FUERTES, A.B. Frost, J. O. NUGENT, By CHARLES F. HOLDER. Illustrated by 
and C L’ BuLL CHARLES F. W. MIELATz and others. 


To be issued early next Fall : 


THE BISON, MUSK-OX, SHEEP AND GOAT COUGAR, WILD CAT, WOLF AND FOX 
FAMILY . 
THE BEAR FAMILY GUNS, AMMUNITION AND TACKLE 


In preparation ; to be issued within the next year and a half: 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE SPORTSMAN NAT- YACHTING, SMALL BOAT SAILING AND CANOE- 
URALIST ING 


THE SPORTING DOG 
THE AMERICAN RACE HORSE, THE RUNNING ROWING, TRACK ATHLETICS AND SWIMMING 


HORSE LACROSSE, LAWN TENNIS, WRESTLING, RAC- 
TROTTING AND PACING QUETS, SQUASH, COURT TENNIS 
RIDING AND DRIVING SKATING, HOCKEY, ICE YACHTING, COAST- 
BASEBALL AND FOOTBALL ING AND SKATE SAILING 








THE AUTHORS of the volumes named include only men. whose reputations are national as 5 
authorities on the sports of which they write. Mr. THEopore RoosEvELt opens the series 
with papers on deer, elk,and antelope, aided by D. G. Extior and A. J. Stone, supplemented 
with an account of Pacific Coast varieties. by T.S. Van Dyxe,who in other volumes writes 
of the upland game and the water-fowl of the same region; Epwyn Sanpys treats also on 
upland game, L. C. Sanrorp and L. B. Bisuop of water-fowl, while the volumes on dif-- 
ferent kinds of fishing are contributed by such well-known writers on the sport as DEAN 
Sace, C. H. Townsenp, Wma. C. Harkis; James A. HENSHALL, who contributes the vol- 
- on Bass, Pike, Perch, etc., and Cuartes F. Hoiper, who describes the big game 

shes. 


THE ARTISTS are of equally high rank, each as a specialist in the illustration of the subject 
treated, including Carl Rungius for drawings of animals; Louis Agassiz Fuertes, A.- B. 
Frost, C. L. Bull, and others, in the volumes on birds; A. B. Frost, C. F. W. Mielatz, 
Martin Justice, and others in the books on fishing; the new volume on the big game fish 
will contain eight plates in color by C. F. W. Mielatz. 

THE SET will be at once the most adequate, authoritative, and comprehensive series on 
American sport ever issued; it will be an incomparably valuable part of the library of 
every man who knows the delights of rifle, rod, or gun. 


Each bound in cloth, gilt, crown ‘8v0, gilt tops, $2:00 net (postage 15§c.) 


For a full descriptive circular of the Library and a specimen plate in 
colors, with particulars as to special terms to subscribers to the set, address 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, | Publishers 


66 Fifth Ave., New York 

















| 
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STANDARD NATURE BOOKS 


By Frank M. Chapman. 


Bird Studies with a Camera 


With Introductory Chapters on the Outfit and 
Methods of the Bird Photographer. Illustrated 
with over 100 photographs from Nature by the 
Author. -12mo.: Cloth, $1.75. 


Handbook of Birds of 
Eastern North America 


With Keys tothe Species, Descriptions of their 
Plumages, Nests, etc., and. their Distribution 
and Migrations. With over 200 Illustrations. 
1z2mo. Library Edition, $3.00. Pocket Edi- 
tion, flexible covers, $3.50. 


Bird-Life. A Guide to the Study of 
Our Common Birds 


With 75 full-page Colored Plates and numerous 
Text Drawings by Ernest Thompson-Seton. 
1z2mo. Cloth, $2.00 net; postage, 18 cents ad- 
ditional. 





By F. Schuyler Mathews. 


Familiar Life in Field and Forest 

A Guide to a Knowledge of our Common Mam- 
mals, Reptiles, Birds and Insects. With many 
illustrations. 1z2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden 


Illustrated with 200 Drawings by the Author, and 
containing an elaborate Index. 1zmo_ Library 
Edition, cloth, $1.75 Pocket Edition, flexible 
covers, $2.25. New edition, with 12 Orthochro- 
matic Photographs. Cloth, $1.40 net; postage 
18 cents additional, 


Familiar Trees and. Their Leaves 

Illustrated with over 200 Drawings from. Nature 
by the Author. 12mo.° Cloth, $1.75. New 
Edition, with 12 Pictures in Colors, 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.75 net; postage 18 cents additional, 


Familiar Features of the Roadside 
With 130 illustrations by the Author, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.75. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK 


GHIGAGO 


LONDON 








By ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY 











| Author H is — - 
| Daughter 
First a: 


Brilliant 
Novel of 
New 
York 
Society 








Published May 13th, by HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. $1.50 
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DARREL 


OF THE BLESSED ISLES 


Scholar, Wit, Philosopher, and Tinker of Clocks. A Great Tale of Character and Mystery 
By IRVING BACHELLER, Author of “ Essen Hotpen,” “ D’at ann I,’’ «* Canpie-Licut ” 
Illustrated by Arntuur I. Kerrier 





The BROOKLYN DAILY 


equal to that of its 





EAGLE says: 


«© A book which will’ 
rival « Eben Holden’ 
in its claim to popu- 
lar affection. 


“Tn color and charac- 
ter the touch is always 
fine, natural, and im- 
pressive. Mr. Bacheller 
is a thorough work- 
man, who conceives 
his effects, even the 
most illusive, with 
steadfastness and con- 
viction. - ‘Darrel’ is 
an admirable work. 


“What is particularly 
calculated to give to 








DARREL 


predecessors is the 
manly morality which 
it preaches in a guise 
too singular and tco 
attractive to appear 
didactic.” 


NEW YORK HERALD 
says: 


“Acharacter asquaint, 
lovable, strong, and 
appealing as Eben 
Holden. 


“In the portrayal of 
: such types, drawn dis- 
tinctly trom American 
life, Mr. Irving Bach- 
eller” stands perhaps 
without a rival.” 














$1.50, postpaid 





this book a popularity 














THE 


MASTER OF 
WARLOCK 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
Author of ‘‘ Dorotny Soutn,” “A Carorina CAVALIER” 
NEW YORK SUN: 

‘¢ This is one of the best of the recent tales having to 
do with the war between the North and the South.” 
BROOKLYN TIMES: 


‘¢ Like all Mr. Eggleston’s stories, the atmosphere is 
clean and wholesome, the sentiment pure. It is an 
eminently readable story, whose characters are amiable, 
gentle folk.” Price, $1.50, postpaid 





CAPTAIN 


GENERAL GRANT IN FICTION 
By CHURCHILL WILLIAMS, Author of 
“J. Devlin— Boss” 

LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL : 

** To have recognized General Grant’s true personality 
and to have placed it in such fitting scenes without sac- 
rificing historical accuracy is a notable achievement.”’ 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT : 

*¢¢€ The Captain’ deserves to reach the popularity attained 
by ‘ The Crisis,’ and if it does not the novel-reading pub- 
lic itself will be the loser.” Price, $1.50, postpaid 








oOo 7 2:2 @.? 


PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, BOSTON 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION IN IRELAND 


FLOOD—GRATTAN—O’CONNELL 
By the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY. New Edition: 2 Vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00 met. 
By. mail-or express, $4.25. 
This New Edition is greatly enlarged and rewritten and contains a new introduction. 


“ The new edition of this work brings it to the level of its distinguished author's later knowledge and into 
harmony with his matured opinion . . . . the student of history. and especiaily the student of the accurate 
history which Mr. Lecky writes, will take great satisfaction in the work in its present shape, reflecting as it does 
the ripe judgment of a great scholar.”—Outlook, New York. 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART 


The Young Chevalier 


By ANDREW LANG. New Edition. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, $2.25 
net. By mail, $2.41. 


«*s The text of this work has been revised by the Author, but otherwise is the same in a cheaper form as that 
which was published by Messrs Gouptil with illustrations in their Illustrated Series of Historical Volumes. 


THE LAW OF LIKENESS 


By DAVID BATES. 8vo, $3.50. 


«*s This book is an appeal for a new religion, which is not so much to replace Christianity as to alter its whole 
face and raise it to a higher ethical and intellectual level. 


THE CREEDS 


An Historical and Doctrinal Exposition of the Apostles’, Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds 


By the REV. ALFRED G. MORTIMER, D.D. Crown 8vo, $1.80 me/. By mail, $1.92. 
NATIONAL DUTIES 


And Other Sermons and Addresses 
By JAMES MARTINEAU. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE RIGHT 
HONORABLE FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER 


Edited by His Wife. Intwo volumes. With 6 full-page Photogravure Illustrations (3 Portraits). 
2 vols., Jarge crown 8vo. Vol I, 548 pages. Vol. [1, 501 pages. $6.00 met. By express, $6.50. 


‘The work is imposing in mass and impressive in character. It isa lasting evidence of the influence wielded 
by this great German scholar upon the foremost thinkers of England, Germany, France and America. Stul more 
is it a revelation of the fiae, clean, well-balanced personality of the man 

‘These volumes contain a wealth of valuable material, and will be a permanent source of pleasure and. profit 
to scholars, historians and biographers. It is a book that will contribute for a sgn tothe making of other 
books. and incidentally to perpetuating the ndme and noble character of Max Miller in literature. Happy the wife 
who can do so much for her husband, and do it well !"°—Chicago Record. 


LONGMANS, GREEN 6& CO., 93 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Ain Immediate Success. a 


HARRIET BARTNETT’S 
CHARMING LOVE STORY 


ANGELO wisician 


A Love Story of to-day, full of the Romance of Music. 


Frentispiece in Photegravure. Fine laid paper. Decorated cover. Gilt top. Price $1.25 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


GODFREY A. S. WIENERS, At the Sign of The Lark, New York. 
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SAVINGS FOR BOOK BUYERS 


=) f 


CO-OPERATION 











There is only one way books can be purchased cheaply; and that is by buying them from a 
firm which sells at rock bottom prices. Our specialty is selling books at the largest possible dis- 
counts—very often at a discount of 80% from list prices. We publish five book catalogues each 
year, which contain all the new books as well as thousands of special books at ridiculously low 
prices. But we send these catalogues, and sell our books, to members of the Association only. 


HOW TO SECURE A MEMBERSHIP 


We offer to INDEPENDENT readers a five year membership in our Association for fifty cents. 
This charge of fifty cents pays the postage on the five catalogues sent each year for the five yea 
term, so the membership costs practically nothing. Our next catalogue containing some very fine 
bargains will be ready about May zoth. 

Remit by money order or New York Exchange to 


THE CO-OPERATIVE BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 


41 East 2ist Street NEW YORK CITY 
REFERENCES.—Commercial Agencies 

















When calling please ask for Mr, Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need ary book, or 
any information about books, write 
to me and you will receive prompt 
attention and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is 
very complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


+ 
Varrick 
ay, Anes iar ha 
A Pure, Strong Story 
WN i46e.an By AMELIA E. BARR 








J. F. TAYLOR?& CO., New York 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” soun brestanp 


CONTENTS.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago?—The Lord’s Second Co: an ac- 
complished fact.—The — mer oe Interpretation of 
the Word of God.—Th God: How _to under- 
stand the Divine Trinit y without a ‘ivi the Divine Un- 
ity.—Man a Spiritual by 8: oe did the 
Lord Jesus Christ save Man Thee Resurrection : How and 
When do the Dead rise ?—The Judgment : When, Where, 
and How is Man Judged !—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents. 


Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 
Rooms, 8 W. 29th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue 


Manuscripts in 
Co Authors suitable for. publication in book, form 


SeeWing @ | Uibcral and honorable treatment 
Liberal and by an treatment. 
Publi BOOKS, 141 Herald 23d &t., 
New York City. 











F. E. GRANT, 
23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 





Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


-wrvrvrrrrrrrrrrfefkeetfkgT'Tg'TT''T'T'T'T'T’'T,''T'T,’T,’T,’T,T’T’T,T,TTT'T,T’T’,’TTTTTTYT,TTY,, 
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NOW READY. 


The Mystery 





Murray Davenport. 


By ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS, 
Author of ‘ Philip Winwood,”’ etc. $1.50. 


“Mr. Stephens won a host of friends through his earlier vol- 
umes, but we think he will do still better work in his new field, if 
the present volume is a criterion.”"—Commercial Advertiser. 





A STORY OF WARD POLITICS 


The Spoilsmen. 


By ELLIOTT FLOWER, 
Author of “ Policeman Flyna,’’ $1.50. 


“ The best one may hear of ‘The Spoilemen’ will be none too 
good, As a wide-awake, snapoy, brilliant poston story it has few 
equals. One should not miss a word of a book like this at a time 
i e this and in a worid of politics like this.”"—Boston Transcrint, 


etc. 


A STORY OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 


A Daughter of 
Thespis. 


By JOHN D. BARRY, 
Author of ** Mile. Blanche,” $1.50. 


so honest about actors and acting that it made TR feel 
as if the stage had never been truly written abou: vefore.”—W. D. 
Howg.Lisin Harper’s Weekly. 


etc, 





READY SHORTLY. 


EARTH’S ENIGMAS. By Chas. 

Roberts. Illustrated by Bull. $1 50. 
Stories of Nature and Animal Life. 9) 

PRINCE HAGEN. By Upton Sinclair, author 
of “ King Midas,” etc. $1.50 A Satire. 

THE SILENT MAID. By Frederic W. Pang- 
born. $1.00 A Phantasy. 

FROM THE GREEN BOOK of the BARDS. 
By Bliss Carman. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 

THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. By Chas G. 
D Roberts. $1.00 net. Postage extra. Verse. 





G. B. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


L. GC. PAGE & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


SECTIONAL ernane 


BOOK-CASES “~ 


(PATENTED) 


Are the “‘ Standard of the Wort ” for 
quality. They received the Gold Medals 
—the highest ae ot both the 
Pan-American and Charleston Exposi- 
tions. They cost more to make, but by 

buying direct from us (the makers) the 
cost & to dane is about the same as other 


$id. buys this **Macey’’ Book- 
Case No, 107-B exactly 
as illustrated (except the 
statuary and books), made of quarter- 
sa oak, finely ured and polished, 
sent “On "Approva ,’ Freight Pre- 
we east of the Miss. and north st 
=. (points beyond equalized), to be 
anon at our expense if not by 
far the best book-case at so low a price. 
This same Book-Case in enuine soli 
mahogany, with pretty bird’s-eye maple 
interior for es 50—same terms. 
make several sizes and grades, some as 
low as #1.0 > pee section (these 
without doors). hk for catalog No.1. 
This Book-Case has 5 sections; 
1 Top—1 Base (with a drawer)— 
Book sections with ‘glass doors, an 
» each door has an~ingenious device 
(patented by us) whereby it can 
never bind or stick in any climate, 
and when open recedes auto- 
matically over the books, All 
doors are dust proof. 
Alli it costs to find out all about 
the “‘Macey’”’ Book-Case is to ask 
for a catalogue, and it will pay and A 
pay well todo so before ordering. 


Base sections with drawers, ow 
can now be had at small extra cost. Feature 








*24 oe lhe indy MACEY ig 


Freight Ne. 27; 
east of the Miss.and north 
of Tenn. (points beyond 
equalized), sent **On Ap- 
= "to be returned at 

ur expense if not the 
best roll-top desk ever sold 
at the price. 

This desk is 50 in. long, 
go in. wide and 48 in. high 
and has quartered oak 
front,9 oak front fileboxes, 
2arm rests, r large centre 
drawer with lock, Jall- 
dearing casters, 2inkwells, 
§ Jarge anti-frictiou 





s 
d 
da 
f 
de 


1 ° s ee in- 
Ask for Catalog + ete. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Lid., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of High-Grade Office and Library 
Furniture, including the mest cemplete lines of 


Card Index Sectional 
Systems Book-Cases 
New York, 343 Broadway. 


and 


BRANCHES: 
Chicago, 152 Wabash Avenue. 
a. 13th and Market Sts. 


Boston, 178 Federal St. 
% Per Annum 
O Taxes Paid 


FX order to take care of our rapidly increasing business, we propose 
to enlarge our factories at Grand Rapids, Michigan, and in order 
to do so. offer for sale, at par, 1000 shares of $100 each, of our 6 per 
cent. Treasury Preferred Stock. This stock is CUMULATIVE— 
pays 3 per cent. SEMI-ANNUALLY, and the TAXES ARE PAID 
by the a For particulars address Fred Macey, Chairman, 
The Fred Ay my Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

REFERENCES; Any Agency of Bradstreet or R. G. Dun & Co., 
or any bank in Grand Rapids. 
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FRANCE 


“LES RUCHES,’ ”” FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE 
tant schoo! for girls.for 40 years. 
-Prinetees Mademolelie J. G. Bologone. Refers to Mr. A. de 
oppet, Paris. For circulars address MLLe. BoLoGon:, 26 West 
55tn Street, New York. 








ILLINOIS 





Money 


A Falling Mem is the First Evidence of 

If you are afflicted with a defective memory or mind Te on 

for Mr. Pelman’s books: “Memory Training; Its ) coms and Their 
‘at 


A nlication to Practical fe,”’ and ay 
3 Lenguane: ” Both Caen i the aski 








MAINE 


The Wing Camping Trip for Boys 


To Belgrade and Moosehead Lakes and vicinity—Maine. Reference 
to head-masters of well-known private schools. Send for circular. 
J: EDWIN WING, 2 Carver St., Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WABAN SCHOOL, HARA 
SUMMER CAMP in Maine. 


WINDSOR. HALL SCHOOL 


§. Send for circular. 
Anna M, dtedeou, 4 A. Le, Principal, Waban, Mass. 


In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers professional courses in Enginee! Mining and ate TEX 
Architecture, Landscape Architecture, hemistry, —_ 1- 
ogy, Anatomy and Hygiene (preparation for medi oa: To ). 
os or Catalogpe apply to J. L. Love, 16 University Hall oe 


N. 8S. SHALER, Dean. 
MICHIGAN 


Michigan College of Mines. 


F W. McNAIR, President. 
Regular summer term opens June 8. For Year Book giving list 
of graduates and their occupations, apply to 


PRESIDENT or SECRETARY, Houghton, Michigan. 
NEW YORK 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 


For young women and ls. 46th year. September 22d. 
For illustrated catalogue, Charen . “ 


JOS. E. KING, D.D., Pres., Fort Edward, New York. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. General iarge ee ponent Courses. 
iverside Drive, 85th and S6th Sts., New York City. 






































ADIRONDACK ‘SUMMER § SCHOOL 


Art, Mamyal Disrginhs, © Maines Study. 


IBERTY T Philadelphia, 
“ier Publie Pe Art Schoo] 












“Stone Upon sie eet 


Dat, deser{bes the thorout, conser 7 ; 
taliding Of chavenins oad a 
cducation given to 


‘ The Oeslain 


School for Girls (*S332,* 


attention given to the acquirement of 
refinement of bearing and 























an 
'repares for om pte rtificate admits ~~ 
leading colleges. Also academ: sr with advanced 
courses in Art and Music. sorte uipped gymnasium. 
36th year. Year book with views ofthe schoo! on application. 
Miss C. C., FULLER, Principal, Ovsi Hudson, N.Y. 
OHIO 
Ouro, Cincinnati, Avondale, Lenox Place. 








THE H. THANE MILLER ,,8cH00l ron Grnis. 


Limited in oo. Preparatory and advanced courses. Special 
advan sin Lan . Literature, History and Art. Prepara- 
tion for Foreign travel. Address 


Mrs. Emma P. SMITH MILLER, or Miss E. Lourse Parry, A.M 


OBERLIN Vist Year begin 
COLLEGE September 23, 1903. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 


A progressive <petesien, Coll e. thoroughly equipped with libra- 
ries, museums, lab sese. BD Seventeen buildings. 
Departments: The “ie B, the cademy, the Theological Sem- 
inary, the Conservatory 0: M D in 
Painting, aod a tour years’ Normal “Course in — cal Train 
Women. Eighty-four instructors, 1475 students this year. For full 
information address the Secretary, 


GEORGE M. JONES, Box © 2, Oberlin, Ohio. 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 


———>. small party ot ladies, sailing 

June “Minnehaha,” Atlantic Trans- 

port thos 04 days. For itinerary address 
Miss H. M. BARBOUR, Greylock Hall, Far Rockaway,N.Y. 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 


T wenty-secend Season. Limited Parties. Unex- 
celled ments. Every detail 
Leisure in Sightseeing. Terms reasonable, Address, 
Mrs. H. 8. s Glens Falis, N.Y. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
LHYvYLAND LinN B&. 
BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 

emense new steamers. Ist Capie, Sew Winter Seasou, 
vonian, May 9. | Cestrian, -- Ay 6. | Shee Tee stan, June 2. 
Bohemian, May 28. | Devo \ Bohemian, June 27. 


Fr. HOUGHTON & co. »” 
General Agents. ‘lelephone Yeo Main. 115 State Street, Boston. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Send 7 goatee (postage) for Illustrated book, entitled 
Holidays Wn Eugiand, 4 escribing Catbedral Reate, Pil- 

ers, "Dickens and Tennyson Districts. roe pres) 
describng Harwich Heek et Holland, Hoya 
Reute Screw Steamship Line, England to -#_~ 
io Addre 


GREAT EASTERN KAILWAY OF ENGLAND, 
362 Broadway, New Yerk. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
| BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors, 
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wie EUROPE situs 


April 4th, May 9th, June 20th— All Europe via 
Mediterranean Route, 8 days, $630; 107 days, $810. 
June 27th, July 4th— British Isles, Holland, Bel- 

gium, and France, with extensions to Germany, 

The Rhine, Switzerland, and italy, 48 days, 

$280; "50 days, $355; 66 days, $i. 
July 4th— London, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Paris, 46 days, $285. 
July 4th— Special Vacation Party, 66 days, $420. 
Write for illustrated “ d Ocean.’ 
Jor illustra aT also “ Rail an mn. 





Steamship and Railroad Tickets by all Lines. 
Twenty-eight years’ experience. 


R. H. CRUNDEN & CO. 


113 Broadway, N. Y.; 26 School Street, Boston, Mass.; 
220 South Clerk Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“LA VELOCE,” ‘sic 


a Vapore, 
(THE FAST ITALIAN LINE.) 


Regular Weekly Sallings 
U. S. Mail and Passenger Steamers from 
New York to Naples-Genoa. 





Sailing Every Tuesday at 11 a. m. from Pier foot 
of West 34th 8t., N. Y. City. 


Large, airy cabins at $55, $65 and $75 per berth can be se- 
cured by applying to any of the principal Steamship and 
Tourist Agents in the United States and Canada, or to 


BOLOGNESI, HARTFIELD & CO., General Agents, 
29 Wall Street, New York. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental ents received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late First ‘Assistant Physician in Middle. 


town, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before deciding. 
. SPENCER KINNEY, ALD., Easton, Pa. 


- = 


Tt) 1) A high class private sana- 
INTERPINES” ‘= ss Ss 
of of the nervous 

system. Number#limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD, Goshen, New York, 


Ghe WALTER SANITARIUM, 


alter’s Park, (Weruersvilie), Pa. 
Open ali the year. All ‘ 
an kine y modern conveniences. Send for ilus- 

















California 


and return 


First-class tickets Chicago to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles and return sold May 3 and 
daily May 12 to 18. Correspondingly low 
rates from all points. Variable routes, liberal 
time limits. The only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri River. 


THE 
OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


The most luxurious train in the world. Electric 
lighted throughout. Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. 
daily, less than three days to San Francisco. 


The Best of Everything. 


Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10.00 a. m. and 11.30 p. m. daily. 
All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways 


UNION 
PACIFIC 











s sa Virginia Hot Springs,” Greenbrier White Sulphur 
Vir ginka Springs, Warm Springs, Healing Springs, Rockbridge 


° um Springs a eghany Hotel, Sweet Springs, 
Mountain Resorts Sweet Chal ate Springs, Natural Bridge, Salt Sulphur 


@nt@atinsdee Springs and other well known resorts. 


Descriptive Resort Pamphlets and Summer Homes folders may 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway be obtained at C. & O. offices, 362 and 1354 Broadway, New York, and 
Most healthful region in which principal agencies of connecting lines, or by addressing: 

te spend the heated term .. . H. W. FULLER, G. P. A., Washington, D.C 


YARMOUTH, NOVA SCOTIA 


AN IDEAL VACATION RESORT 


_ Cool and restful. Country and seashore. Average summer temperature, taken at noon, 70°. No 
flies, no malaria; pure water. Charming drives, cycling, boating, fishing, hunting. NO HAY 
FEVER; persons subject to it elsewhere are always exempt here. Direct Boat from Boston, 16 
hours. Write for Booklet to BLAKE G. BURRILL, Secretary Board of Trade. 
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YES 


There are other railroads be- 
tween the east and the west. 


BUT 


it is always well to secure the 
best you can for the money. 


THEREFORE 


You should bearin mind thisre- 
mark ofanexperienced traveler: 











‘' For the excellence of its tracks, the 
speed of its trains, the safety and comfort 
of its patrons, the loveliness and variety 
of its scenery, the number and importance 
of its cities, and the uniformly correct 
character of its service, the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad is not 
surpassed by any similar institution on 
either side of the Atlantic.” 


Send to George H. Daniela, General Passenge: 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, a D-cont 
stamp for a 52-page Nlustrated Catalogue of the 

« Four-Track Series.” 


Ohe 
Rangeley Lakes 


ARE 


THE GREAT VACATION 
TERRITORY OF MAINE 
SIXTY MILES OF GONNEGTED LAKES 


Reached Direct by 


Che Rumford Fails Line 


PULLMAN PARLOR CARS 
ON THROUGA TRAINS DUR- 
ING THE TOURIST SEASON 


Illustrated Booklet descriptive of the Rangely Lakes 
mailed free upon request to 


Portland s Rumford Falls Railway 


R. GC. Bradford, Traf. Mangr., Portiand, Me. 


















































SEASHORE. TAKE Zid MOUNTAIN Resoris 


of FASTERN® NORTHERN NEW ENGIAND “MARITIME PROVINCES 


am ah A 
Ustre ‘ed 


= 
Pi * Reached by the 
de escriptioe pamphleP B 


Cantgintey anne AAA 
ave Leen issued fife 






under the. pmo 
and will Lu fi apf 
upon receipt of Zin 
ir each fom ad 
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_ RAILROAD. 


PICTURESQUE 


(7, HISTORIC — MISCELLANEOUS 
S MNCS 1 COMS, PASSENGER DEPARI TMENT. BAM R THE CHARLES RIVER. 
FLANDERS TO THE HUDSON, 










Will be sent as receipt of 6 cents 


tong the Moulnlatns, reach book 


~ Southeast New Lam LenS, 


= he: 
outhwest Ne Bamps ttTE, ro 


alle Sf lhe (ormecticut ata No, ther1t Fé, © othe lake. COLTENGA 
Jélers a oy og tek trad berfale ale a 
oe EGP LOH, 


SumMMER Tourist Boox> C40 


GIVING LIST OF TOURS AND RATES. HOTEL AND BOARDING HOUSE LST, Gutral Mite nce oon f. 


AND OTHER VALUABLE INFORMATION. FREE. 
IN STAMPS 


AlSO COLORED BIRD'S EYE VIEW FROM MT WASHINGTON SENT ON RECEIPT OF 6: 
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Cheap Trips 
California 


e.. Chi to Los Angel 
$50 round trip sae eae F oH 10% 
May 3, also May 12 to 18. 


Good on THE CALIFORNIA LIMITED and other trains. 
Special service account Presbyterian General Assembly. 


Chicago to California, for 


$33 one way colonists. Until June 15. 


In tourist sleepers and chair cars. Low rates from 
East generally. See Grand Canyon of Arizona en 
route. Ask for particulars. 

General Passenger Office, A. T. & S. F. R’y, Chicago. 


Santa Fe All the Way 


An Ideal Vacation 


YOU SHOULD PLAN TO VISIT THE 


“Land of Evangeline” 


NOVA SCOTIA 


VIA THE 


DOMINION ATLANTIC 
RAILWAY LINE. .To 
YARMOUTH, N. S. 


Three m 





















































lve manner. For all particulars as to houses, i 7 
illustrated literature, address 

J. F. MASTERS, N. E, Supt., 
Delightful Climate, Beautiful Scenery and Long Wharf, Boston 
the Most Hospitable People in America F. H. ARIISTRONG, G, P. A., 
Kentville, Nova Scotia 
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POCONO 
MOUNTAINS 


A region of woodland and water, 2,000 feet above sea level 

Lackawanna in northeastern Pennsylvania; dry, cool and ‘invigorating ; 

Railroad splendid roads; modern hotels. A beautifully illustrated 

book describing this region and containing a fascinating love 

story entitled ‘“‘For Reasons of State,” sent on receipt of 5 cerits in 

postage stamps. Address T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, New York City. 
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PEQUOT HOUSE 
and 22 Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
On Long Island sound 


FAMOUS YACHTING MACADAM 
HARBOR | HEADQUARTERS DRIVES 


500 Guests. Opens June 17th 
Write for COTTAGE LIFE AT PEQUOT 
WM. H. HAGER, Prop. 




















Summer | “Phd GREEN MoUNrains 
H omes Piestrated noe 4, n= ay list of 

i n | ge ah per week and upward. Mailed for 
Vermont = AW. &' N-ECOLESTONE: 8. PA NY. 











Health and Pleasure 


during the hot summer can be had at moderate cost 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. Y.. 
on the New York, Ontario & Western Railway. Physicians 
heartily recommend this region as one of great natural 
beauty and absolute healthfulness. 2,000 feet above = 
sea, with Air, Pure Water, Mi No 

uitoes and within three hours’ ride from New York, 


8 cents —4~ stage to the un or call and 
a at offices Steet the SUPERB fy ILLUSTR « D 
BOOK, “ SUMMER HOMES,” of 200 pages. It gives list of 


_ their lo- 


oma region. a 
IN NEW YORK: . 1870 Broadway ;3 
Park Place ; 287 4th fy $ . 245 Columbus Av.: 153 East 125th 
St. ; 273 West — St. ; 182 5th Av.; ticket offices Franklin 
and 42d St. Ferri 
IN BROOKLYN: 4 Court St. ; 860 Fulton St. ; 390 Broad- 


way; le Office. 
yi me J. C. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 


The Shoreham, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele- 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
veniences, the Shoreham presents to the traveling 
public a most Complete,Comfortable and Up-to- 
date Hotel. 


American and European Plans, 
Take Penn. R. R. cabs to Hotel. 


returning u wietion ay, June 1, 


















Broadway and 
———=——as| GSd Street 
NEW YORK GITY 
FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATES, 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 
All Cars Pass the Empire. 


Send for Descriptive W. JOHNSON QUINN, 
Boeklet. Proprieter. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York .. ; 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
able Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Cellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
—_ secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
order. 



























WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 


wo 


161 BROADWAY. 


| 






23 SIXTH AVENUE. 
Thanh. Bags, Suit Cases. | 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 


SOZODONT 


TOOTH POWDER 


The best that Money and 1 
Experience can produce, 
At all stores, or by mail for the price. 
HALL & RUCKEL, New Yors. 














oe STRENGTH-GIVER, 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 





For ‘W' > 


Sand BEN, 
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LAKEWOOD, W. J. |}! Esterbrook 













renga on a pen isf an absolute 
; guarantee of its excellence 

With Boating, Riding, | 
Driving, Golf and Polo Probate No. 313 is a pop- 
as Outdoor Attractions. ular stubll pen, with 





medium points. 


Over 1509} 
The Laurel House other styles} to suit 
every purpil -iipose. All 


The Laurel-In-The-Pines stationers * have them. 


Accept no substitute. 


varieties of 


Open, as usual, until June 1. 


Open until middle of May. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager. Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 
































. — 
———- 











siie"TIP-TOP’? 


TO PROVE 222/25: 


100 copies from Pen-written and 
50 copies from Typewritten original 


we are willing to send a complete ‘‘ Duplicator” without de= 
posit on 10 days’ trial. 
No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no ne prem, no 
printer’s ink. The product of 23 years’ experience a 
cators. Price for complete apparatus, size Ro. he $i. 50, subject to 
the trade discount of 3344 per cent., or $5.00 


FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, 109 John Street, New York 














Safety Deposit Vault at oma 


We make over li styles and sizes of 
Meilink’s Fire and Water Proof Vaults. 
The smallest, 14x934x8}4, weight about 75 lbs. ; the largest, 
ater lexis, weight about 
80 lbs. Prices $8 and 
upwards. Liberal 
Freight Allowance 
to All Points. The 
ranted ee reee 
S made ricesawa 
below w all others. é 
atalogue 
photos prices and B+ 95) 


The Meilink Mfg. Co. 


80 Jackson Ave. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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awaits the youth who 44 
masters shorthand 
and the skilled 





6 hee use of the Remington everywhere 
predominates, and for the young man 
who operates it the best positions, 

providing the surest avenues for subsequent 

advancement, are always open. 

Our new illustrated booklet, «<A Stepping 
Stone to Success,’’ contains the biographies 
of many successful men who have been 
helped by their knowledge of shorthand or 
typewriting. Sent free to young men on 
request. 








Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 








AUSTIN 
ORGAN CO.,| 


Hartford, Conn. 


Exclusve Builders of 


ELECTRIC and 
TUBULAR PNEUMATIC 


ORGANS 


on the 


Austin Universal 
Airchest System 
Pat. in U.8., Eng., and Can. 


Descriptive Book will be sent 
on application. 








\) is Flat 
and absolutely smooth— 
that’s why the Brighton is 
the most comfortable garter— . 
that’s why it cannot rub the leg or catch in 
the clothing: The 


BRIGHTON 


Flat Clasp Garter 


is the bést fitting of all garters; as neat 
| durable as it is comfortable— 
y best SILK webbing—all 
* ‘colors. Price 25c, at dealers 
or by mail, 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 
718 Market St., 
Phila., Pa. 








Mail Order Proposition 








Purchases made of us amounting to $5.00 or over> 
accompanied by the CASH, will be delivered FREE 
to any point where there is an Express Office with- 
in 300 miles of Detroit. For longer distances a 
deduction of 25c. on each $5.00 purchase may be 
taken on account of express charges. 


TRY SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 











SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES OP 


DRESS GOODS ana SILKS 


Fancy Goods and Laces, 
Wash Goods, White Goods, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Trimmings, 
Ladies’ Furnishings, Corsets, 
Cloaks, Suits, Shirt Waists, 
Linens, Underwear, 
Draperies and Bedding. 


The Taylor-Woolfenden Co, 


oodward Ave. and State St. 
DETROIT, bad baad = = MICH, 
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Grand Opera on Talking Machines 


In Your Own Home 


The Columbia Phonograph Company Announces a Most 
Extraordinary Achievement 


Marking’ an. Epoch in 
the Art of Recording 
and Reproducing 
Sound 


For the first time in the his- 
} tory of the Talking Machine 
Art 


SUCCESSFUL 
ae” — RECORDS 


madsen vi RESZKE. have been made of the voices of the MARCELLA SEMBRICH. 
WORLD-RENOWNED SINGERS 
MARCELLA SEMBRICH (*Soprane ) SCHUMANN-HEINK  ("%,Gzeatest 
EDOUARD De RESZKE (72x) SCOTTI and CAMPANARI (Tig,Sreatest 


and many other members of the 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


This result has been secured through the earnest codperation SF these artists and after hope experiment and pa 





expenditures of time and money. Each record has the ap Ay ph - poos ¢ the singer. They are 
in the form of 10-inch discs (Flat Indestructible Records), adapted to machines, and the éxtres 
nary LIFELIKE QUALITY obtained realizes what has beverofore’ be been T’ DREAM C OF TALK ry 
MAGHINE ENTHUSIASTS. on 


Musical Director of the Metropolitan Opera House, says of these records:—“‘I ha 
ust Hagen MANSINELL easure to the remarkable reproduction of the voices of the artists of = Metropolitan 
ypera House. They are true co life and clear, and I can only express my satisfaction with them 


GRAND OPERA RECORDS, PRICE $2.00 EACH 
NOW READY: 


MARCELLA SEMBRICH, EDOUARD De RESZKE, ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK, 
GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, SUZANNE ADAMS, ANTONIO SCOTTI, CHARLES GILIBERT. 


Write for Catalogue de Luxe. 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere and by the 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Machine Art. . (Grand Prize—Paris, 1900.) 





New York: wholesale and retail, 98 Cham- Memphis: 302 Main. 8t. Buffalo: Main St. 
be - St. Retail only, 72 Broadway. Kansas City: 1016 Walnut St. Omahw: 1621 Pardes st. 
Boston: 164 Tremont St, Denver: ; Lawrence St. Los hageles: S38 South Main St. 
Philedeiphia: 1609 Chestnut St. Chicago: 88 Wabash Ave. San Franc : 185 Gi St. 
Washington: 1212 F 8t., N. W. Baltimore: 110 E. Baltimore St, __ London: 89 o Sree Eastern St., E. C, 
Detroit: 87 Grand River Ave. . dinneapotta 515 aa Ave. Paris: 84 Boulevard des Italiens. 
Milwaukee: 391 E. Water St. prncepote: {9 Foareh 8t., S. Berlin: on Friedrichstrasse. 
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Its Wrong to Stay Sick 


Here is the utmost that medicine can do. 
I know it so well that I supply it on trial. 
All I ask is a postal card—no money wanted. 


You are wronging yourself by delay. 





How Thousands Get Weil. 


I have actual records of over half a million 
chronic caSes which I have cured in the past 
twelve years—cured them with my Restorative 
—cured them on just the terms that I offer you. 

My offer is this:— 

Simply mail me this coupon, or write me a 
postal stating which book you need. I will then 
mail you an order on your druggist for six bottles 
Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. You may take it a 
month on trial. If it succeeds, the cost is $5.50. 
If it fails, I will pay the druggist myself. And 
) your word shall decide it. 

My Restorative is the leading remedy of the 
world to-day. I have furnished it on those re- 
markable terms to nearly 550,000 people, and 
39 out of each 4o have paid for it gladly, because 

they were cured. In practically every neighbor- 
| hood everywhere there are cured ones telling 
others about it. 


There are 39 chances in 4o that it will cure you, 
and I'll take the entire risk. 


The Only Way to Cure. 


In most chronic diseases the only way to 
cure is to strengthen the i#side nerves. 

Remedies that merely doctor the weak organs 
may seem to bring brief benefit. But real results 
come only when we restore the inside nerves. 
This is the power which alone operates the vital 
organs. And no weak organ can do its duty until 
that nerve power comes back. 

My Restorative does that—always. I have 
spent a lifetime in perfecting it for just this one 
purpose. It treats a weak organ as you would 
treat a weak engine—by giving it more power- 
It does all that is needed, and does that which 
must be done, whether the trouble is little or severe. 


Gut Out This Goupon 
For we ail resolve to send for something, but forget. 
Mark the book desired and mail this with your name 
and address to 
Dr. Shoop, Box 226, Rarine, Wis. 
Book | on Dyspepsia. Book 4 for Women. 
Book 2 on the Heart. Book 5 for Men. 
Book 3 on the Kidneys. Book 6 on Rheumatism, 
Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured b 
bottles. At all druggists. a 
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Woman sf Stor 


Summer Shirts for Men 


‘Ty? ERE are many differences between Wanamaker's soft bosom 

shirts for men, and those of other makes. Care in the little 
details, as well as the big ones, for one thing. Ample, but not 
clumsy dimensions —a judicious proportion of style and comfort. 
Best materials, domestic and foreign and a superbly wide range 
of patterns—including many you'll not find anywhere else. 

We make a great many shirts ourselves —in the best way 
we know, after twenty years of experience. And we've drilled our 
ideas into other manufacturers who make shirts for us, until they 
do as well for us as we can for ourselves. 

And the $1, $1.50 or $2 you pay for a shirt here will buy more 


shirt excellence than you can find anywhere else at the same price. 
The new summer styles are ready better and broader 
than ever. Here are hints of the most important’ lines: 


At $1—Shirts of good madras in a splendid variety of patterns and 
colorings; cuffs attached or detached. 
Plain white madras, plaited or plain bosoms, attached or 
detached cuffs. 


At $1.80—Shirts of best imported and domestic madras; in most 
refined patterns and colorings. Plain or plaited bosoms; 
cuffs attached or detached. Many of them are made inour 
own factory. 


At $2—Shirts of imported madras and cheviot. The finest and 
most complete line we have ever shown at this price. Every 
good combination of colors is represented ; and the patterns 
cover an exhaustive range. 


Shirts for Stout Men—We have a special line of shirts for men 
who wear sizes 17 to 20. Body and sleeve dimensions are 
so proportioned as to insure comfort and ease. In plain 
white or neat patterns; cuffs detached; $1.50 and $2.00. 


JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
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MODEL DAIRIES 


to be complete and produce the finest cream and butter require to be 
equipped with the 


U.S. Cream Separators 


These Separators Hold the World’s Record for clean skim- 
ming and are in use on the finest dairy farms in America. We illus- 
trate herewith the interior of the dairy room at Erskine Park, Lenox, 
Mass., owned by Mrs. Geo. Westinghouse, Jr., which shows a U. S. 

Separator with electric motor attached, also 
an exterior view of the Dairy House on 
Shadow Brook Farm, Lenox, Mass., owned 
by Mr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, 
in which is 
used a U. S. 
Separator. 
And below we 
give letters re- 
ceived from 
‘the users of 


‘these separa 
Consens oF oe sneneas t P Darry House IN WHICH Is UsED AU. S. SEPARATOR, 
OTs : SHapow Broox Farm 
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Erskine Park, Lenox, Mass. Shadow Brook Farm, Lenox, Mass. 
fall The No. 5Improved United States Separator which 
The United States Separator maar my = aa you put into our dairy is working to perfection. It is 
has been more than satisfactory. We have no —_very simple in construction, and is built like a watch ; 
trouble whatever with the machine; and coupled up as wus ony aan Ait one’s + Drea pe eg oo 
parts. sa itable a on to any , far ahead 
cog a Westinghouse Electric Motor, works like a of the setting process, expecially { trom a sanitary point 

. of view. eare much please t . and woul 

EDWARD J. NORMAN ommend this make machine to anyone with a dairy of six 


(Supt. for Mrs. Geo. Westinghouse, Jr.) COWS0rover. WM. ELIAS (Supt for AnsonPhelpsStokes). 
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Write for booklet ‘‘ True Words from Wise Men,”’ 
for views of other Datries and other letters from users. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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ROYAL WORCESTER: BON TON 


of od 5 S_ 3 2 


THE PRINCESS HIP LEADS ALL STYLISH CORSAGE EFFECTS. 
RovAL WORCESTER Corset Co. 
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HE housekeeper must learn to discriminate 

between Ivory Soap and others that are 
made to look like Ivory. Each of them lacks 
some quality of the Ivory and all of them lack 
the perfect purity. Their imperfections over- 
balance any slight difference in price. 


Use the Ivory Soap, 9944160 Per Cent. Pure. 
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Survey of the World 


The enthusiastic greeting 
given to ex-President 
Cleveland at St. Louis has 
stimulated discussion as to his possible 
candidacy for a third term. One promi- 
nent Gold Standard Democratic paper in 
the East calls for his nomination, and 
some other journals of the same class re- 
gard with much interest and satisfaction 
the favorable reception of his recent pub- 
lic activity, without ignoring the polit- 
ical obstacles which a movement for his 
nomination would encounter. His own 
attitude toward this discussion has not 
been disclosed. Mr. Cleveland has just 
passed his sixty-sixth birthday.—Dis- 
patches from Washington speak of a 
letter from Senator Beveridge to a friend, 
in which the Senator admits that he is 
a candidate for the Vice-Presidency.— 
The downfall of Lieutenant-Governor 
Lee, of Missouri, is said to have disar- 
ranged the political plans of Senator Wil- 
liam J. Stone, who has his eye on the 
Democratic Presidential nomination, and 
was expecting to make sure of the sup- 
port of his State by procuring the nomi- 
nation and election of his friend Lee to 
succeed Governor Dockery. The bribery 
investigation, with Lee’s confession and 
resignation, compels a change of pro- 
gram, and appears to have removed the 
Senator’s name from the list of possible 
Presidential candidates—In a public 
address on Monroe’s birthday, Mr. E. 
M. Shepard, of New York (whom some 
have placed in this list), attacked our 
recent large expenditures for military 
and naval purposes, and remarked that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude was that of “a 
man spoiling for a fight.” The domi- 
nant political issue, he continued, was 
the preservation of the industrial liberty 


In the Field 
of Politics 


of the great body of small independent 
producers, who were menaced on one 
side by the Trusts and on the other by 
the labor unions. The right of men who 
are not in trades unions to labor how and 
when and for whom they please must 
be preserved, and at the same time the 
law must not foster any scheme of special 
privilege on the side of capital. The 
injustice of organized capital suggested 
and caused injustice on the part of or- 
ganized labor. The Democratic party 
should attack every citadel of special 
privilege. Mr. Roosevelt, he said, had 
not set out to enforce the Sherman act 
until the public outcry over the beef com- 
bination and the protests of the North- 
west against the railroad merger had 
convinced him that prosecutions were 
politically expedient. Mr. McKinley had 
not attempted to enforce -it, and the re- 
cent decision merely reaffirmed the doc- 
trine established by Mr. Cleveland’s three 
memorable suits. 


The guests whom 
all delighted to 
honor at the dedi- 
cation of the St. Louis Exposition build- 
ings were Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Cleve- 
land. They arrived on the afternoon of 
the 29th ult., and dined together at Mr. 
Francis’s house, which was their home 
while they remained in the city. Both 
were received by the public with enthu- 
siastic expressions of respect and affec- 
tion. The President had been making 
speeches in Nebraska, Iowa and Kansas. 
In St. Louis, on the day of his arrival, 
he added three to the list before taking 
his night’s rest. These speeches were 
addressed to the Good Roads Conven- 
tion, the students of St. Louis Univer- 
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sity and the Sigel Monument Associa- 
tion. The city was gay with bunting 
and full of visitors. But the weather 
became so chilly (with a little snow in 
the air)-that the President sought the 
protection of a gray army blanket when 
he reviewed the parade of troops on the 
morning of the 30th. That was the first 
and greatest day of the celebration. Af- 
ter an invocation by Cardinal Gibbons in 
the grand hall of the Liberal Arts Build- 
ing, and brief addresses by ex-Senator 
Carter and Mr. Francis, President of the 
Exposition, Mr. Roosevelt delivered a 
long and eloquent oration, which we shall 
not attempt to condense here. His his- 
torical studies and published works had 
long before made him thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the story of the Louisiana 
Purchase and the effect of that vast 
acquisition of territory. A large part 
of his address was given to a com- 
parison of the character and results of 
our expansion with those of the terri- 
torial extension of Greece and Rome. 
Expanding Greece had preserved local 
liberty at the cost of national unity and 
power, while expanding Rome had with- 
held local liberty and promoted national 
power until the Empire perished by rea- 
son of the vices of overcentralization. 
At the beginning of our growth there 
was no precedent for great expansion 
that not only preserved local liberty and 
self-government, but also maintained and 
even increased the national strength. 
Such expansion was the great achieve- 
ment of the American people, due largely 
to the pioneers’ self-restraint, respect for 
law and regard for each other’s rights, 
as well as to their courage, tenacity and 
fertility of resource: 


“The old days were great because the men 
who lived in them had mighty qualities, and 
we must make the new days great by showing 
these same qualities. We must insist upon 
courage and resolution, upon hardihood, tenac- 
ity and fertility in resource; we must insist 
upon the strong virile virtues, and we must in- 
sist no less upon the virtues of self-restraint, 
self-mastery, regard for the rights of others; 
we must show our abhorrence of cruelty, bru- 
tality and corruption, in public and in private 
life alike. If we come short in any of these 
qualities we shall measurably fail; and if, as I 
believe we surely shall, we develop these quali- 
ties in the future to an even greater degree than 
in the past, then in the century now beginning 
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we shall make of this Republic the freest and 
most orderly, the most just and most mighty. 
nation which has ever come forth from the 
womb of time.” 


—Another admirable oration was that of 
Mr. Cleveland, longer than the Presi- 
dent’s, and more distinctively historical. 
in conclusion he pointed to a series of 
events in connection with the Purchase 
treaty as proof of the interposition of 
Divine Providence in our behalf. Re- 
ferring to the revolt in San Domingo, 
which causéd Napoleon’s intended occu- 
pation of Louisiana to be deferred, and 
then to be abandoned, Mr. Cleveland 
said : 


“None of these circumstances were within 
our procurement or knowledge, but who shall 
say that God was not accomplishing his de- 
signs in our behalf amid the turmoil and dis- 
tressing scenes of Santo Domingo’s revolt? 
And how can it be said that there was no Provi- 
dence in the unexpected, unyielding and suc- 
cessful fight for continued freedom on the part 
of the negroes of Santo Domingo, or in the 
fatal pestilence that vied with bloody warfare 
in the destruction of the army of subjugation, 
or in the fever of war and aggression which 
heated the blood of Bonaparte, all combining 
to turn him away from the occupation of the 
Louisiana territory? All these things, so re- 
mote and so far out of our sight, pointed with 
the coercion that belongs to the decree of God 
to a consummation which restored to our peo- 
ple peace and contentment, and secured to our 
nation extension and development beyond the 
dreams of our forefathers. Let us appreciate 
more keenly than ever how vitally necessary it 
is to our country’s weal that every one within 
its citizenship should be clean minded in polit- 
ical aim and aspiration, sincere and honest in 
his conception of our country’s mission, and 
aroused to higher and more responsive patriot- 
ism by the reflection that it is a solemn thing 
to belong to a people favored of God.” 


—Mr. Roosevelt remained in St. Louis 
only one day. He was making speeches 
in Kansas on the 1st, when the members 
of the Diplomatic Corps and other rep- 
resentatives of foreign governments were 
escorted to the same great hall, there to 
hear the graceful addresses of the French 
Ambassador, M. Jusserand, and the 
Spanish Minister, Sefior Ojeda. On the 
third and last day of the celebration, 
Governor Dockery welcomed the other 
Governors who had come to St. Louis. 
In a long address, Governor Odell, of 
New York, responded. The most not- 
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able passages in his speech were those 
relating to combinations of capital. 
Combinations that reduced the cost of 
the necessaries of life, he said, should 
not be attacked as enemies of mankind. 
They were needed in the struggle for 
the world’s markets and should be en- 
couraged. Existing laws were sufficient 
for the restraint of greedy combinations. 
There could be no plutocracy in this 
country, and it was an insult to our in- 
telligence to teach that young men could 
no longer achieve success by persever- 
ance and genius. 


The decision of the 
Supreme Court, by a 
majority of five against 
three, in the Alabama negro suffrage 
case, does not pass upon the validity of 
Alabama’s new Constitution, but holds 
that even if that Constitution be in con- 
flict with the Constitution of the United 
States, a court of equity has no power 
to redress the political wrong in ques- 
tion and to grant the relief sought by 
the plaintiff. The case, which came up 
on appeal from the Circuit Court’s de- 
cision that it had no jurisdiction, was 
that of one Giles, a negro, against the 
Registrars of Montgomery County, 
who declined to register him as a voter. 
Justice Holmes said, in the majority 
opinion, that it seemed impossible to 
grant the equitable relief which was 
sought. If the court should hold that 
the whole registration scheme was 
fraudulent and unconstitutional, as the 
plaintiff asserted, it could not become 
a party to the unlawful scheme by re- 
quiring his vote to be added to the 
fraudulent list. He should look for re- 
lief to the people of his State or to Con- 
gress: 

“The bill imports that the great mass of the 
population intended to keep the blacks from 
voting. To meet such intent something more 
than ordering the plaintiff’s name inscribed on 
the lists of 1902 will be needed. If the con- 
spiracy and the intent exist, a name on a piece 
of paper will not defeat them. Unless we are 
prepared to supervise the voting in the State by 
officers of the court, it seems to us that all that 
the plaintiff could get from equity would be an 
empty form. Apart from damages to the indi- 
vidual, relief from a great political wrong, if 
done, as alleged, by the people of a State and 
the State itself, must be given by them or by 
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the legislative and political department of the 
Government of the United States.” 


The dissenting members of the court— 
Justices Harlan, Brewer and Brown— 
hold that the Circuit Court had jurisdic- 
tion, and criticise the action of the ma- 
jority in taking up the merits of the 
case and leaving the question of juris- 
diction in the air. The plaintiff, they 
say, is entitled to a hearing, a decision, 
and relief. “ That such relief will be 
given,” says Justice Brewer, “ has been 
again and again affirmed in both Na- 
tional and State courts.”—-Gen. Frank 
D. Baldwin, who, it was alleged, in a 
published interview, spoke in a very un- 
complimentary way of negro and Fili- 
pino soldiers, has been exonerated by 
an official investigation. The inter- 
view was manufactured by a reporter 
in Denver, who has been dismissed by 
his employers. 


Additional charges 
demanded the at- 
tention of investi- 
gators in the Post Office Department. 
last week, on account of the published 
statement of S. W. Tulloch, who was 
for twenty-one years cashier of the 
Washington Post Office. He asserts 
that this post office has been a mere ap- 
pendage of the Department; that places 
in it have been given to- political and 
personal favorites; that an investiga- 
tion of its affairs begun in 1900 by Con- 
troller Tracewell, of the Treasury, was 
stopped by powerful influence; that the 
expert engaged in this inquiry was re- 
moved; and that inspectors were ad- 
vised to avoid the subject. General 
Bristow (Fourth Assistant) demanded, 
he says, that a thorough investigation 

be made, and Postmaster-General 
Charles Emory Smith refused to pro- 
ceed with the inquiry. The present 
Postmaster at Washington was ap- 
pointed, and he immediately removed 
Tulloch. The latter says that there- 
upon he advised Mr. Smith that he 
ought to overhaul the Department. 
This was in the days when Perry S. 
Heath was First Assistant, and before 
the disclosure of the postal frauds in 
Cuba. Postmaster-General Payne has 
sent letters of inquiry to his predeces- 
sor (Mr. Smith), Controller Tracewell, 
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General Bristow and Postmaster Mer- 
ritt. Mr. Smith denies that he sup- 
pressed or checked any investigation, 
adding that his action concerning 
clerks transferred for emergency duty 
during the war with Spain was approved 
by President McKinley and the Cab- 
inet. Controller Tracewell says that 
an investigation which disclosed irregu- 
larities was discontinued because of a 
promise that the practices complained 
of should cease. He admits that the 
expert was transferred, with a reduc~- 
tion of pay, because he had become ob- 
noxious to Perry S. Heath.—Mr. Payne 
recommends, in a letter to Attorney- 
General Knox, that the facts in the case 
of. the abstraction of papers from Mr. 
Tyner’s safe be given to the local Dis- 
trict Attorney for submission to the 
Grand Jury. It is expected that indict- 
ments will follow. Charles H. Robb, 
of the Attorney-General’s staff, has 
been appointed to serve temporarily in 
Tyner’s old place——There are indica- 
tions that Postmaster-General Payne 
is not in agreement with the First As- 
sistant, Mr. Wynne, who was at the 
head of the Department during Mr. 
Payne’s visit to Cuba and Porto Rico, 
and who then pursued the investigation 
with much vigor. It is reported that 
Mr. Payne, while desiring that thor- 
ough inquiry should be made, also de- 
sired to avoid the publicity that has 
been given to it. 


By unanimous vote the New 
York Court of Appeals says 
that the Eight-hour law of 
1897 is unconstitutional. This law for- 
bade any person or corporation, while 
doing work under contract with the State 
or a municipal corporation, to require 
more than eight hours’ work for a day’s 
labor. The court says the statute is not 
a valid exercise of the police power, and 
that it makes an arbitrary and unjust 
discrimination between persons engaged 
upon public contracts and those who are 
not.—A local court in Evansville, Ind., 
has decided that labor unions, altho un- 
incorporated, may be sued and held re- 
sponsible for injury to persons and 
property when the issue is the relation 
of the union membership to public order 
and safety—The Pennsylvania Supreme 
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Court acquits and releases Arthur Wads- 
worth, a private in the National Guard, 
who, while on duty in the coal district 
and guarding a nonunion man’s house, 
shot and killed a miner who had ignored 
his three successive warnings. The 
court holds that members of the militia 
while acting under orders tosuppress mob 
violence must be free from civil prosecu- 
tion —Owing to mutual concessions and 
a favorable response to many demands 
for increase of wages, there were no 
great strikes on May Ist. Increases af- 
fecting 60,000 men in New York, chiefly 
in the building trades, were made on 
that date. A strike of 30,000 laborers 
employed in making excavations involved 
those engaged in the subway, where 
work was suspended. 


Js 


General Miles’s report 
concerning the army in 
the Philippine Islands 
relates in part to instances of the cruel 
treatment of natives which have al- 
ready been the subject of investigation 
and public discussion—such as the fatal 
whipping of two Filipinos at Laoag; 
the killing of seven prisoners of war in 
Leyte by the order, as alleged, of Major 
Glenn; and the use of water cure tor- 
ture in various places, especially in 
Samar by Lieutenant Gaojot, whose 
plea of guilty subjected him to the 
slight punishment of three months’ sus- 
pension and a small fine. The concen- 
tration of natives by General Bell was, 
General Miles says, a violation of law, 
and he criticises severely the army’s 
sale of rice to the prisoners at a profit. 
He was told that 600 natives were con- 
fined in a one-story building, 20 feet 
wide and 70 feet long, and that several 
of them died of suffocation. The re- 
port contains some reflections upon 
prominent officers. General Hughes 
must have known, it is suggested, that 
Major Glenn, of his staff, was going 
from place to place with a party of as- 
sistants engaged in applying the water 
torture. It was common talk, the re- 
port says, that such work was done 
with the connivance or approval of cer- 
tain commanding officers, but General 
Miles exonerates Generals Lawton, 
Wade, Sumner, Lee and Baldwin. He 
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issued an order to correct an impres- 
sion prevailing with certain officers that 
such acts of cruelty were justifiable. 
The comments of bureau chiefs upon 
General Miles’s statements are also 
published by the War Department. 
All of the reported instances of cruelty, 
it is said, have been the subject of in- 
vestigation or trial by court martial. 
The concentration measures were re- 
quired by military necessity; General 
Chaffee asserts that not one life was 
lost in the concentration camps, and 
that the profits from the sale of rice 
were used to relieve destitute natives 
elsewhere. General Miles says the oc- 
cupation of church property, monas- 
teries, colleges and convents by the 
troops is entirely wrong, and should be 
discontinued without delay.—Cholera 
has appeared again in Manila, and there 
have been 100 cases of plague in the city 
since January. 


The visit of King Ed- 
ward to Rome and to 
Paris has been much 
the most significant part of his journey. 


King Edward in 
Rome and Paris 


He reached Rome from Naples on the 
afternoon of April 27th, and was re- 
ceived at the railway station by King 
Victor Emmanuel. As the two sover- 
eigns drove to the Quirinal they were 
greeted by an enormous throng of peo- 
ple gathered along the way, who dis- 
played the utmost enthusiasm for their 
English guest. At the Plaza before the 
Quirinal some 50,000 people were col- 
lected, and King Edward was obliged 
to appear twice on the balcony with the 
Italian royal family grouped about him. 
From the Quirinal King Edward vis- 
ited the Queen Mother, and later in the 
day drove to the British Embassy. The 
next day there was a gala theatrical 
performance, in honor of the British 
sovereign, and a court dinner, at which 
the high dignitaries of State were present. 
The most important event of his stay 
in Rome, however, was his visit to the 
Pope, which occurred on the afternoon 
of April 29th. After taking luncheon 
at the Quirinal, he drove to the British 
Embassy, where he stopped for a little 
while, and from there proceeded to the 
Vatican. At his entrance into the court 
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of San Damaso a tattoo was given on 
the drumheads only, as there are no 
Papal bands. On reaching the grand 
stairway, which leads to the Papal 
apartments, King Edward was greeted 
by the Marquis Sacchetti, acting for 
Prince Ruspoli, who is ill. Upon King 
Edward’s arrival before the private 
apartment of the Pope the door was 
thrown open and the Pontiff was shown 
standing at the threshold with his hand 
extended to greet the guest. He was 
dressed completely in white, with the 
exception of a red velvet cap bordered 
with ermine, and the picture of the aged 
Pontiff standing immovable, as the door 
was thrown open, is described as im- 
pressively dramatic. King Edward re- 
mained with the Pontiff for twenty 
minutes, and then the members of his 
suite were admitted and presented. 
From the Vatican the King drove 
straight to the Quirinal. Naturally the 
visit of an English King to the Pope, 
when the nature of his coronation oath 
is considered, has aroused much com- 
ment in England. From Rome King 
Edward went to Paris, where he ar- 
rived on the afternoon of May 1st. He 
was greeted at the station by President 
Loubet, and the chief officers of State, 
and, as in Rome, his course through 
the Bois de Boulogne and the Champs 
Elysées was thronged with people, who 
for the most part showed their enthu- 
siasm by a tremendous volume of noise. 
The party drove first to the British Em- 
bassy in the Rue du Faubourg St. Hon- 
oré, where apartments had been pre- 
pared for the King, including a room 
with a magnificent throne. In the even- 
ing President Loubet escorted King 
Edward to the Théatre Francais, where 
a distinguished audience of invited 
guests were assembled. The next day 
the King witnessed the maneuvers of 
14,000 picked troops on the parade 
grounds at Vincennes. Later in the 
day he was at the H6tel de Ville, where 
he made a formal speech in praise of the 
beauty of Paris. He also attended the 
races at Longchamps, and a State din- 
ner at the Elysée Palace. On Sunday, 
May 34d, the King walked to the English 
chapel, which was decorated with flow- 
ers and plants. There is undoubtedly 
significance in the visit of a British 
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King to Paris, giving sigtis of a closer 
sympathy between the peoples of the 
two countries. In Paris the result has 
been to make a temporary split in the 
Nationalist party. Several of the more 
violent Nationalist newspapers were 
filled with insults directed against the 
King before his visit, and this caused 
the disapproval of many of the more 
moderate members of the party. M. 
Dérouléde, founder of the party, wrote 
from his place of banishment in San 
Sebastian to La Patrie as follows: 


“Tt only remains for me to separate openly 
and publicly from you and M. Millevoye on a 
question in which, in my opinion, you are both 
compromising the cause which I serve and the 
ideas to which I have devoted my whole life. I 
hasten to do this by communicating this .dis- 
patch to the press, with the regret that I am in 
such complete disagreement with friends who 
were dear to me, and in accidental and fleeting 
agreement with people of whom I remain more 
than ever the implacable adversary.” 


& 


Italy is contemplating a 
number of changes in 
her judicial system, 
which are regarded generally as an im- 
portant reform. The main principles of 
the bill introduced in Parliament by the 
Premier, Signor Zanardelli, and Signor 
Cocco-Ortu, are the simplification of 
legal procedure, improvement of the po- 
sition of judges, and the liberation of the 
judicial system from political control. 
The magistrates are to receive a notable 
increase of salary, which will be effected 
by a reduction in their number. As it 
is now, the full list of judicial appoint- 
ments amounts to 4,100, whereas for the 
future it will be cut down to 3,000. In 
this way the Treasury will be able to 
increase the pay of the remaining judges 
by at least a third, and the intention is 
that this increase shall go more par- 
ticularly to the lower grades, in order 
that there may be “ no more judges who 
are unprovided with the means of living 
decorously.” The necessity of such an 
increase is shown by the fact that the 
Pretore, the judge in the ordinary court 
of first instance, receives altogether only 
2,500 lire a year. Now the Pretore is 
held competent to judge causes up to 
the value of 1,500 lire, and criminal 
causes where the limit of punishment is 
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three months’ imprisonment or a fine not 
exceeding 2,000 lire, and, such being the 
importance of his services, the increase 
in pay would seem to be almost a neces- 
sity. The number of these courts, which 
is now something over 1,500, will not be 
reduced. The reduction will be made 
in the tribunals and other collegiate 
courts. Hereafter only a single judge 
will sit in the tribunal, which will no 
longer be used as a court of appeal, altho 
it will receive even wider competence as 
a court of first instance. At present there 
are twenty courts of appeal, each of five 
judges, and under the new system a sin- 
gle judge will, in most occasions, pre- 
side. A change in legal procedure con- 
sists in doing away with the successive 
grades in the different courts of first 
instance, and in putting all the judges 
in those courts on the same footing and 
on an equal salary. By this change a poor 
man, with a cause entailing the question 
of a small sum, will have as competent a 
judge as a richer man, who is disputing 
a larger value. Changes also will be 
made in the procedure of the five Courts 
of Cassation, so as to unify and simplify 
their action. The most important re- 
form, however, is the complete emanci- 
pation of the judicature from the ex- 
ecutive power. A magistrate hereafter 
will be immovable from his post and will 
no longer be subject to arbitrary changes 
or be intentionally deprived of promo- 


tion. 
& 


The tumult in the Balkan 
States is far from allayed, 
and the situation in general 
remains as it was two weeks ago. On 
April 25th the village of Valdimorove 
was surrounded by troops in search of 
arms. The villagers came out, apparently 
to surrender, when, possibly by some 
misunderstanding, the soldiers fired into 
them. The villagers returned the fire, 
and the conflict continued throughout 
the day. In the district of Djumaa, on 
the right bank of the River Struma, there 
has been fighting between Turkish troops 
and Bulgarian revolutionists for four 
days, during which the insurgents lost 
sixteen killed and wounded besides 
prisoners — a loss whose smallness 
would seem to indicate fighting of a 
very desultory or timid sort, when it is 
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considered that the number of Turks 
engaged was 2,000. On April 30th two 
bands of men attacked the Ottoman 
Bank at Salonica and utterly destroyed 
it. One of the bands engaged the guard 
on duty at the bank, while the other 
hurled bombs into the building. At the 
same time a number of men drove 
through the principal streets of the city 
throwing bombs into the cafés. A bomb 
was also thrown into the railroad station, 
damaging several locomotives. The re- 
ports as to the number of injured are 
conflicting. According to one report the 
- number of slain during the riots, both 
Turks and Bulgarians, was fifty, but an- 
other report places the number of Bul- 
garians alone at 100. A _ complete 
plant for manufacturing bombs was 
discovered under a shoemaker’s shop, 
communicating by an underground pas- 
sage with the Ottoman Bank. It is sup- 
posed that the purpose-of the dynamite 
throwing was to force’ the Macedonian 
question on the atténtion of Europe. 


ed 


The Russian Foreign Office 
has denied categorically that 
such demands were made on 
China as were published last week. In 
particular Russia declares that it is not 
her affair whether more Manchurian 
ports are opened or not, and that the 
integrity of the Chinese territory is to 
be preserved. Assurances to this effect 
were also given to the American. Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, and Count 
Cassini, the Russian Ambassador at 
Washington, has announced positively 
the intention of Russia to adhere.to the 
treaties and her denial of the reported 
demands.. One statement made by Count 
Cassini does, however, leave an impor- 
tant matter a little ambiguous. He says: 

“ Of the opening of new treaty ports in Man- 
churia, it is impossible for me to speak at pres- 
ent, but it is the earnest conviction of those best 
acquainted with the state of affairs there that 
such a move will not be to the best interests of 
the territory. Were the question solely a com- 
mercial one it would be different. But open a 
treaty port in Manchuria, and close upon the 
heels of commerce will follow political compli- 
cations of all kinds, which would’ increase the 
threats to peace. At New Chwang this country 
has a treaty port, and American trade in Man- 
churia is rapidly-on the increase. I am told that 
80 per cent. of the cotton goods from the United 
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States sent to China enters the Manchurian 
port of New Chwang.” 


On the other hand, information which 
can hardly be discredited declares that 
the Chinese Foreign Ministers have re- 
fused certain demands made by Russia 
on China, no doubt in part because China 
has been strengthened by the protests 
of the United States and Japan made in 
Peking against the Russian schemes. 
The Peking correspondent of the Jiji 
newspaper of Tokyo has been told by 
the Russian Minister that England and 
Japan have no right to interfere in Man- 
churia, where Russia has expended both 
money and life freely, and where they 
have done neither. Japan, according to 
the Russian Minister, should be satisfied 
with her position in Korea, and not reach 
out toward Manchuria. According to 
the London Times an interview took 
place on Wednesday, April 29th, be- 
tween the Russian representative, M. de 
Plangon, and all the Ministers of the 
Chinese Foreign Office. M. de Plangon 
requested a statement of China’s inten- 
tions in regard to the proposed change 
in the government of Mongolia and the 
opening of new treatv ports in Man- 
churia. The ministers in reply said that 
the alteration in the government of Mon- 
golia had not received the imperial 
sanction, and that the question of open- 
ing new treaty ports in Manchuria would 
depend on the trade development there. 


Js 


In February the Crown Prince of 
Siam was welcomed back to his 
native. land with manifestations of kind- 
ly feeling after a residence of nine years 


Siam 


in Europe. At a banquet given in honor 
of his return, the King stated that a study 
of conditions in his own country was 
now necessary after the training his son 
had received abroad... “I shall be his 
teacher myself,” his Majesty added. In 
place of his general. adviser, M. Rolin- 
Jacquemyns, an American lawyer has 
been. appointed, whose duties in the Gov- 
ernment are of the most varied and im- 
portant nature. Mr. E. H. Stroubel is 
attached officially to the Foreign Office as 
adviser, but as a matter of fact his .in- 
fluence will be felt in all the departments 
of the Government. One reason that an 
adviser other than an Englishman was 
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selected is found in the unexpected diffi- 
culties with Great Britain last year. 
Among the more important matters of 
Siamese policy to be decided or controlled 
is the understanding that a postal sub 
sidy will be paid to the Saigon-Bangkok 
mail steamer, and that places must be 
found for French officers. Another prob- 
lem is that of railway policy. The line 
to Paknampoh was to be ready for open- 
ing by April Ist, 1905. Now, however, 
on account of the difficulties among the 
population in the North the work is to be 
pushed forward more rapidly, and the in- 
tention is to have the line completed to 
Utradit in four years’ time. After that 
it will be continued to the northern fron- 
tier at Chiengsen. A large area in Low- 
er Siam is to be irrigated, and by this 
plan the cultivated land in the South will 
be doubled. It is hoped also that by 
draining the brackish water out of the 
canals something will be done toward 
preventing cholera. Siam is a country 
the size of Germany, with a revenue of 
only $10,000,000 a year. Much planning 
and economizing will be necessary in 
order to carry out the works in the mag- 
nitude proposed. In theory the govern- 
ment of the country is carried on under 
the King by a cabinet of ministers of 
equal rank among themselves. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Prince Damrong, Minister 
of the Interior, has made for himself a 
position something like that of a Prime 
Minister, and his rise in power is the 
cause of considerable jealousy. 


wt 


In the first half of 
the month of April 
a noteworthy, tho 
unofficial, convention of prominent rep- 
resentatives of the Protestant Church 
of Germany was held in Berlin to dis- 
cuss what is rapidly becoming the burn- 
ing question of the times for the Church 
in the land of Luther—namely, the es- 
tablishment of a modus vivendi between 
the theology of the Church at large 
and the theology of modern scholar- 
ship, especially as represented at the 
Universities. Those in attendance were 
chiefly adherents of the advanced type 
of religious thought, altho the conserv- 
ative element, too, was not entirely 
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absent. Dr. Frieder, of Gotha, a promi- 
nent protagonist of the newer methods, 
was the chairman, and sounded the key- 
note in an address, in which he main- 
tained that the Church at large has no 
cause to look with distrust upon the in- 
aependent theological thought of the 
day, his special theme being “ The Con- 
flict Between Religion and Scientific 
Research, between the Church and 
Theology.” The whole convention evi- 
dently felt that the advanced theolog- 
ical thought of the day is now on pro- 
bation and on the defensive, especially 
since the famous letter of the Emperor, 
in which he unequivocally expressed his 
faith in the divinity of Christ. Conserv- 
ative papers regard this action on the 
part of the Summus Episcopus of the 
Protestant Church of Prussia as vir- 
tually a disavowal of the “ court theol- 
ogy ” as advocated by the former favor- 
ites, Hornack and Delitzsch. These 
conservatives have evidently been 
much encouraged by recent develop- 
ments in the higher ecclesiastical 
circles, and the Baron von Durant has 
again introduced his motion in the 

pper House of Parliament, the Her- 
renhaus, rejected last year, to the effect 
that the theological teachers at the Uni- 
versities be instructed to conform their 
teachings to the confessions of the State, 
and that where this is not done, men 
representing views acceptable to the 
Church shall be appointed. The pro- 
posal will no doubt be rejected again, 
but the growth of confidence on the 
part of the Conservatives is seen also 
in this, that they are proposing to an- 
tagonize the project of forming a con- 
federation of the State Churches, in ac- * 
cordance with the program laid down 
by the Emperor a twelvemonth ago in 
his Gotha speech. On the other hand, 
the Eisenach Conference, the most in- 
fluential Church body in Germany, has 
appointed a “ Committee of Thirteen,” 
consisting of prominent men from pul- 
pit and pew, to manage this campaign, 
and these have issued a preliminary re- 
port through the chairman, Dr. Braun, 
of Berlin, according to which the pro- 
posed Federation shall be managed by 
a Commission, with headquarters in 
Berlin, and the President of the Prus- 
sian Consistory as its chairman. 





The Business Half of the English Session 


By Justin 


HE Lords and Commons are mak- 
ing their Easter holiday just now, 
and when they return to work 

the real business of the session will set 
in. We shall have the Budget, the Irish 
Land bill and the measure to deal with 
the school system of the city of London. 
I do not envy Mr. Ritchie, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, the task he has to 
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undertake when he attempts to set the 
finances of the country on some sound 
and satisfactory basis after the extrava- 
gant outlay of the South African War 
and to prevail upon the British tax payer 
to accept his share of the burdens. The 
British tax payer is not now quite in 
the mood to appreciate the glory of war 
and is rather inclined, if he would ex- 
press the feelings of his heart, to wish 
that we had not gone so far as South 
Africa in order to obtain the victor’s 


McCarthy 


wreath. Fortunate indeed is the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who at any time 
succeeds in reconciling people to his 
scheme of taxation, whatever it may be, 
and this time Mr. Ritchie has a task be- 
fore him which would defy the ingenuity 
of a Gladstone. 

The Irish Land bill will be the great 
measure of the session. For the first 
time in the history of Ireland under the 
British Crown the representatives of the 
landlords and tenants alike have come 
to an agreement as to the terms of set- 
tlement, and that agreement has now 
been ratified by the National Convention 
just held in Dublin. If the proposals 
of the Government can be passed 
through Parliament in such form as to 
establish that settlement, then it is not 
too much to say that a new era will open 
upon Ireland, an era of peace, prosperity 
and hope, which will make memorable in 
history the reign of King Edward VII. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
the personal influence of the King him- 
self has done much to inspire his min- 
isters with the purpose which, as we all 
hope, is to have its result in the promised 
legislation.. The air is filled at‘ present 
with rumors and reports and positive 
assertions which declare that -Mr. Ar- 
thur Balfour and his colleagues have 
also made up their minds to introduce a 
measure of Home Rule. Sonie state- 
ments even go so far as to say that the 
germ of the Home Rule principle will 
be found in the new Land measure. 
Now it may be taken as certain that be- 
fore long some Ministry, Conservative 
or Liberal, will introduce a measure in- 
tended to confer upon Ireland such a 
system of national self-government as 
that which is now enjoyed by the Do- 
minion of Canada and the Australian 
Commonwealth. Mr. Balfour has just 
repudiated any such purpose, and I can- 
not see how the Land bill could be made 
the medium for the inauguration of such 
a course of policy, and I observe that Mr. 
John Redmond has expressed a strong 
wisli that his countrymen should not in 
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this instance mix up the Land question 
with the question of Home Rule. Mr. 
kKedmond is not merely the eloquent 
leader of a strong and united party, but 
he is one of the most thoughtful, ob- 
servant and far-seeing public men in 
the House of Commons. His idea ap- 
parently is that a Conservative Govern- 
ment would have some advantages in 
the introduction of a measure to settle 
the Irish Land question which would 
not be possessed by even the ablest and 
strongest Liberal administration. For 
one reason, the Conservative statesmen 
while in office can do anything they 
please with the House of Lords, where- 
as the natural tendency of that august 
assembly is to set itself against any 
measure of reform introduced by a 
Liberal administration. In the end, as 
my American readers know well, the 
House of Lords must make up its mind 
to give way and accept any measure 
which is pressed upon them again and 
again by a majority in the. House of 
Commons. No really great measure of 
reform was ever yet introduced by even 
the most powerful Liberal Government 
which had not to encounter on its first, 
if not even on its second, introduction 
the rejecting vote of the hereditary 
chamber. Naturally, therefore, Mr. Red- 
mond sees that it would be of immense 
advantage to Ireland and to the Empire 
generally that this Irish Land measure 
should be brought in by a Conservative 
administration, whose control over the 
House of Lords should secure its prompt 
passing into law. Otherwise there will 
be the waste of at least a session, per- 
haps even of more sessions than one, 
and meanwhile distress and disappoint- 
ment would be spreading over Ireland 
and possibly leading to new disturbance. 
It does not seem likely that the present 
Government can in any case last much 
longer. A thorough reaction against 
its foreign policy and against much of 
its home policy has long been setting in 
even among those who, only. the other 
day, were impassioned Jingoes proclaim- 
ing the glories of Imperialistic sway. It 
would indeed be a great and a redeem- 
ing event in the history of that Gov- 
ernment if it could associate its name 
with the settlement of the Irish Land 
question. Home Rule will be the next 
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measure of historical importance, no mat- 
ter what party may be in power. Thus 
I understand the meaning of Mr. Red- 
mond’s advice to his followers and to his 
country, and I am sure it will command 
the full attention of those to whom it is 
addressed. 

Among the recent Parliamentary elec- 
tions which have been full of good omen 
for the Liberal cause and for the cause 
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of Home Rule was that which sent back 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson to his old place in 
the House of Commons. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson was one of the-most remarkable 
and interesting figures in that House 
during the many years while he occupied 
a seat there. He lost his seat at the last 
general election because he could not as- 
sociate himself with the policy of the 
Jingoes, but a vacancy suddenly occurred 
in an English constituency lately and Sir 
Wilfrid became a candidate for the 
vacant place and secured it by a splendid 
majority. There is not in the House of 
Commons a more sincere, consistent and 
high-minded man than Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son.. He is well known all over the world 
as a life-long advocate of the total ab- 
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stinence cause, and he has preached the 
gospel of teetotalism with devoted: zeal 
and with animating eloquence. He is 
the consistent advocate of liberty, equal- 
ity and fraternity, altho not quite in the 
sense which these words were made to 
bear when they were proclaimed as the 
doctrine of French revolutionists and 
socialists. Sir Wilfrid is an advanced 
Liberal or Radical, and is in favor of 
every legislative measure which can tend 
to the elevation and the well being of 
humanity everywhere. He has always 
been an advocate of Ireland’s right to 
Home Rule, and I can well remember 
what splendid support he rendered per- 
sonally to the Irish party in the House of 
Commons at a time when its numbers 
were fewest and its prospects seemed 
darkest. There was a period before later 
improvements in the franchise of these 
islands had given Ireland a chance of 
some adequate representation in the 
House of Commons, when the Irish party 
under the leadership of Charles Stewart 
Parnell, numbered but ten or a dozen 
members. I am not likely to forget that 
time, for I was one of the small group, 
and I can well recollect that there were 
some few English Liberal members who 
thoroughly understood and sympathized 
with our object, and who accompanied us 
fearlessly into the Division Lobby when- 
ever we felt it necessary to record our 
votes as a protest against the over- 
whelming majority. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
was one of those who always stood by 
us and our cause, and whose vote went 
with us every time when we felt bound 
to challenge a division. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s political opponents are accus- 
tomed to describe him as a fanatic, but 
he certainly has not the temperament 
and the manners which we usually asso- 
ciate with fanaticism. He enjoys appar- 
ently the highest animal spirits, he has an 
inexhaustible gift of humor, he can rattle 
off a series of jokes on the spur of the 
occasion, and even while the subject of 
debate is of the dreariest order, and he 
has written satirical and comical poems 
which have given delight to countless 
readers of newspapers. The House of 
Commons gave him always a cordial wel- 
come when he rose to speak on any sub- 
ject, for everybody knew that no matter 
how the majority might differ from Sir 


Wilfrid’s opinions, there could be no 
difference of opinion as to the spontane- 
ity and the drollery of his humorous 
sallies. In his humor, too, there is noth- 
ing of bitterness, and his keenest sarcasm 
never, to quote Thomas Moore’s words, 
“ carried a heart-stain away on its blade.”’ 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson is now somewhat 
advanced in years, but he appears to 
carry within him the spirit of perennial 
youth, and the fact that he is approach- 
ing his seventy-fourth birthday was not 
likely.to be employed by such a man as 
an excuse for avoiding the trouble of an 
election contest and the fatiguing work 
of a Parliamentary life. 

“ Nothing in his life became him like 
the leaving of it.” These are the words 
pronounced as an epitaph on one of the 
personages in “ Macbeth.” I may apply 
the words, altho in less solemn fashion, 
to a member of the House of Commons 
who is now much talked of, and say that 
nothing in his official life became him 
like the leaving of it. The man of whom 
I am writing is Mr. Hayes Fisher, until 
lately Financial Secretary to the Treas- 
ury in Mr. Balfour’s administration, who 
has just made a public resignation of his 
office and become once again a private 
member of the House of Commons. 
Hayes Fisher had not made himself es- 
pecially distinguished during his tenure 
of office, but there was nothing to be said 
against the manner in which he dis- 
charged its duties, and he held a good 
position in the estimation of the House 
and the public. He created a sensation 
a few evenings ago by rising from one of 
the seats usually occupied by private 
members and making public announce- 
ment that he had felt bound to resign his 
official position and that his resignation 
had been accepted by the Prime Minister. 
Then he went on to explain his reasons, 
and they were reasons which undoubt- 
edly spoke highly for his personal integ- 
rity and his sense of public duty. He 
had become engaged in a financial com- 
pany to promote an invention which 
promised to be of great practical and 
scientific value, and the company had 
failed, and he and one other of its lead- 
ing members had felt bound to pay out of 
their own private means a sum of money 
large enough to make good any losses 
sustained by those who under their 
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guidance had invested in the enterprise. 
He went on to say, however, that he be- 
lieved he had made a mistake when as 
a Treasury official he had taken part in 
the management of a speculative com- 
pany, and that he felt bound in honor to 
resign his office. The whole house saw 
that Hayes Fisher had done the right 
thing and that his sensitiveness called 
for nothing but sympathy and approval. 
Of late there has been a strong feeling 
growing up in the public mind that mem- 
bers of an administration, and especially 
of one of its financial departments, ought 
to have nothing to do with Stock Ex- 
change operation, and that Mr. Hayes 
Fisher had set a good example by resign- 
ing his ministerial office, altho there was 
nothing whatever against his personal 
character. The Prime Minister, speak- 
ing for his colleagues and the Conserva- 
tive party generally, paid a high tribute 
to Fisher’s course of action, and the 
tribute was cordially joined in by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, speaking 
for the Opposition, and Mr. Edward 


Blake, on behalf of the Irish Nationalist 
party. We must all hope that the ex- 
ample may mark out a line of conduct 
for members of a Government in future 
and that Mr. Hayes Fisher’s name may 
thus become memorable in our parlia- 
mentary history. It is a curious point 
that Mr. Hayes Fisher first became 
known to the outer public by the fact 
that he was one of a small number of 
members who got themselves entangled 
in the only physical struggle which ever 
took place during my recollection on the 
floor of the representative chamber. That 
was during one of the debates on Mr. 
Gladstone’s second Home Rule bill, and 
it created at the time an immense and 
indeed unique sensation. Mr. Hayes 
Fisher has now well redeemed his record, 
and it is a curious fact that the tribute 
paid to his honorable action was joined 
in by one of the leading members of the 
Irish Home Rule party. 

There is not much to be said about 
the world of literature here just now, but 
there are at least three books which I 
can confidently recommend to my Amer- 
ican readers. One of these is called 


“The Sailor King,” and may be de- 


scribed as a character-sketch of King 
William the Fourth, the immediate pre- 
decessor of Queen Victoria, by Mr. 
Fitzgerald Molloy. I may have occasion 
to return to this book, for there are points 
in it which deserve some close examina- 
tion, but I have not yet completed my. 
reading of it and can only give it these 
hasty words of general commendation. 
Another is a volume of short stories en- 
titled “Contrasts,” by the Honorable 
Mrs. Henniker, who has a gift for the 
telling of short stories of life and man- 
ners, romantic, fanciful or social, such 
as is owned by few other writers of our 
time. The third book which I desire to 
mention is “ Wyemarke’s Mother,” by 
Mr. Edward H. Cooper, many of whose 
novels are, I am sure, already well known 
to the American public. I must pay my 
own poor tribute of praise to Mr. 
Cooper’s books by declaring that he is 
the only man now living who can make 
me read with thorough interest a sport- 
ing novel. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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[Mr. Low is one of the best informed students of foreign affairs in the United States. He is a 
frequent contributor to the leading English and American magazines and is the Washington corre- 
spondent of some of the most influential English and American daily papers.—EDIToR. ] 


EOGRAPHICALLY lying between 
Europe and Asia, apart from their 
political systems, and yet insep- 

arably linked in the commerce of both, 
the United States cannot view without 
concern one of the great European na- 
tions gradually, but with certainty, be- 
coming the predominant Power in the 
Pacific. Any disarrangement-of the ex- 
isting equilibrium, especially any rear- 
rangement of the political and economic 
control of the Chinese Empire, is both 
a political and commercial menace to the 
United States. That menace threatens 
unless the United States, in concert with 
other nations, whose political and com- 
mercial interests are also involved, shall 
take steps to prevent it. What then shall 
we think when Russia, partially throwing 
off her mask, lets the world know, by 
her demands in China, that her promise 
to evacuate Manchuria is but so much 
waste paper, and that she has no inten- 
tion of releasing her grip on the Northern 
provinces? 

The future of the world, at least so 
far as the twentieth century is concerned, 
lies in the hands of three great Powers— 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Russia. Two other great Powers, great 
so far as military and financial resources 
are concerned and exercising an influence 
in political councils, are to be regarded 
as great only as the allies of one of the 
three first Powers. The United States 
is great because of its vast area, its 
limitless resources, its increasing popu- 
lation, its independence of all other na- 
tions for its necessities as well as its 
luxuries; because of its ability to wage 
offensive or defensive war as circum- 
stances may dictate. The British Em- 
pire is great because of its wealth and 
the character of its people; because the 
Mother Land can call upon her children 
scattered throughout the Seven Seas in 


the day of her stress; because the seat 
of Empire is protected by a natural 
fortification and is measurably safe 
from attack. More vulnerable than the 
United States, in danger of starvation 
unless Britain holds command of the 
seas, nothing less than a cataclysm would 
lay that Empire in ruins. Russia is 
great in her future rather than her pres- 
ent. Her wealth compared with that of 
Great Britain or the United States is 
small, but she has potential resources 
as vast almost as those of the United 
States ; her population is larger than that 
of the United States, and is constantly 
increasing ; her people are bodily vigor- 
ous and not cursed with either too much 
imagination or intelligence, and yet their 
intelligence is not so dwarfed that they 
cannot be molded into excellent soldiers 
or taught the mechanical arts. Russia 
is as yet in her infancy, but it is an infant 
so lusty and so sturdy that it gives 
promise of a marvelous manhood. 

If I do not place Germany or France 
among the three front rank Powers it is 
because neither has the past or the fu- 
ture of England, the United States or 
Russia to justify that classification. The 
area of both Germany and France is 
limited, as likewise is their population. 
Neither can support 80,000,000, Or 100,- 
000,000, Or 200,000,000, as can the United 
States or Russia; neither can distribute 
surplus population or recruit the mother 
stock from the fresher and more vigor- 
ous blood that is drawn from colonies— 
colonies, always to be remembered, where 
climatic conditions, political institutions 
and the opportunities offered improve - 
the parent race. That is one of the se- 
crets of England’s greatness. Canada 
and Australia are the nursery of Empire, 
as South Africa will come to be the 
cradle. England’s colonies afford oppor- 
tunities for Englishmen to escape from 
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the congestion of home and to renew 
blood that has become anzmic by over- 
civilization, by contact with mother earth, 
and races need physical contact with the 
soil to preserve their virility and their 
vigor as much as do plants. Germany 
has no colonies, and any colonies she 
may obtain in the future will not be less 
a foreign land because the German flag 
flies over them. There can never be a 
German Australia or Canada. There 
may be a German East Africa or a set- 
tlement in Kiau-chau, but both will al- 
ways be foreign, at the best a province, 
and never a link in a federated Empire, 
whose people speak a common tongue 
and who are Germans always, as the 
Englishman is an Englishman always 
whether he happens to live in England 
or Canada or Australia or the Cape. 
France has a few colonies, but they add 
no strength. Therefore, neither from Ger- 
many nor France is much to be ex- 
pected, and either or both is of impor- 
tance only in this connection as the ally 
of one or the other of the three great 
Powers. 

The future of China is indissolubly 
linked in the future of the United States, 
Great Britain and Russia, and the future 


of the United States is no less bound up 
in the future of Great Britain and Rus- 
sia; in a word, whether the former or the 
latter shall be predominant in Europe 


as well as in Asia. Americans may try 
and delude themselves into the belief 
that Europe is friendly to the United 
States, and that the only rivalry is the 
honest rivalry caused by the competition 
for the great prizes of commerce. Asa 
matter of fact, Europe, with the sole 
exception of Great Britain, dislikes and 
fears the United States, and that feeling 
of antagonism will grow year by year 
as the United States cuts still deeper into 
the markets of Europe and becomes, 
as the United States is destined to be- 
come before the first quarter of the pres- 
ent century is past, the world’s greatest 
and most powerful industrial factor. 
Europe’s spirit of antagonism toward 
the United States has been shown in 
more ways than one, but in nothing so 
significant as the efforts made by the 
Continental nations to erect a tariff 
barrier against this country. The 
schemes of politicians and economists 
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have failed thus far because of the im- 
possibility of reaching a common agree- 
ment, and because the shoe does not as 
yet pinch tight enough, but when cer- 
tain European markets.are monopolized 
by the American manufacturer, as they 
are bound to be within the lifetime of the 
next two generations, we shall inevitably 
see academic discussions of tariffs and 
plans to ward off the peril transformed 
into active measures. The hostility of 
Europe to the United States will increase 
in almost geometrical ratio with the in- 
dustrial development of the United States 
and the extension of her foreign trade. 

It has been said that England alone is 
not hostile. Her economic policy erects 
no artificial barriers against competition, 
and American competition is simply an 
incident of trade and not the cause of 
national hostility. England’s finances 
and commerce are so interwoven with 
those of America that injury to one 


‘would work corresponding injury to the 


other. England to-day and for many 
years to come must continue to draw up- 
on the United States for its raw  mate- 
rial, for its food no less than for its 
great manufacturing staples. And the 
United States to-day, as for many years 
to come, must continue to look to Eng- 
land for its greatest market; for the 
largest consumer of its surplus products ; 
for its co-operation in great financial 
affairs; for its help in opening up new 
markets. 

China to-day is a sleeping giant wait- 
ing only for the magician’s wand to make 
it cast off the shackles of centuries and 
spring into new life. It may become a 
great mart open to all the world if the 
United States and Great Britain so will 
it, or it may become merely an appanage 
of Russia if the United States and Great 
Britain are indifferent to their responsi- 
bilities and careless of their material in- 
terests. It is to the advantage of all the 
world that China be not permitted to be 
Russianized. This is said without the 
least prejudice, national or otherwise, so 
far as Russia is concerned, but for rea- 
sons which it is hoped the reader will 
admit are sound. 

Because in the Russian there is an ad- 
mixture of Tartar and Slav blood the 
Russians and the Chinese, despite their 
difference in color, are kin, and the 
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Russian, like the Chinaman, is an Ori- 
ental. There are not as yet sufficient data 
on which to.base a theory or to be able 
scientifically to assert that the yellow 
skinned Asiatics can be assimilated by 
the Russians, but there are many scien- 
tific observers who believe that if 
‘Russia is given unrestricted sway 
and permitted to become the hegemon 
of Asia, in the course of time the Asiatic 
will be absorbed into the Russian and a 
new mixed race will be the resulting 
product. 

Does the reader appreciate what that 
means, its menace to the world and the 
danger which would confront the United 
States? To the East a hostile Europe; 
to the West a hostile European Power, 
a Power so absolutely the master of the 
West that no other Power could exist 
there except by sufferance. When that 
time shall have come Russia will be a 
colossus compared to whom all other 
nations will be pigmies. Her popula- 
tion will be so great, her resources so 
vast, her productive capacity so enor- 
mous, that industrially and militarily she 
can defy the world or any combination 
that might be made against her. Be- 
tween the white skinned Caucasian and 
the yellow skinned Mongolian there will 
always be an impassable barrier that 
nothing can level; there will be inter- 
course but no close communion; there 
will be nothing in common either in 
thought or language or attitude toward 
life. The Asiatic is an Oriental, the 
Anglo-Saxon is an Occidental, and when 
that is said all is said. They are as wide 
apart as the points of the compass which 
mark their habitat. Between the East 
and the West is a gulf so wide and so 
deep that no bridge can span it. 

But Russia! Already the abutment 
of the bridge rests on Russian soil, with 
its other end on Chinese territory, and 
Russians and Chinese find the transit 
easy. The Russian is at heart an Oriental 
veneered by Western civilization, with a 
natural leaning toward his origin. It 
is easier, far easier, for the Russian to 
revert to his original type and become 
an Oriental than it is for him to be in 
sympathy with Western nations. Russia 
cannot colonize in Europe, and if she 
should attempt it her efforts would be as 
dismal a failure as those of Germany 
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have been in China, or of France in 
India, but as the colonizer of Asia she 
has achieved marked success, altho the 
civilization of the Tartar is not the civili- 
zation of the Saxon, and what the one 
regards as progression the other fre- 
quently holds to be retrogression. Given 
a free hand, permitted to work her will 
unhampered by consequences, deter- 
mined only to accomplish one result— 
that result being to make Asia a part of 
the Russian Empire and the Pacific 
Ocean a Russian lake—it may be safely 
predicted that the end of the twentieth 
century would see that result accom- 
plished. It was Napoleon at St. Helena 
who said: 

“ Russia is the Power that marches the most 

surely and with the greatest strides toward uni- 
versal dominion, for now there is no 
France and therefore no equilibrium.” 
It is to prevent this universal dominion 
and to preserve the equilibrium that Rus- 
sia should be prevented from carrying 
out her ambitious designs. She can he 
prevented to-day far easier than she can 
be perhaps ten years hence ; and ten years 
later it might be impossible. 

I repeat, because the statement can- 
not be made too often or with too great 
emphasis, that the United States, for both 
political and commercial reasons, cannot 
afford to see Russia become the mistress 
of the Pacific, and to prevent that I ad- 
vocate an alliance between Great Britain, 
the United States and Japan, for Japan, 
altho small in area and in population, can 
bring a capital to the common fund in 
some respects equal, and in other re- 
spects superior, to that contributed by 
the other partners. Efficient as her navy 
is, courageous and well organized as her 
soldiers have proved themselves to be, 
able as strategists, as her commanders 
have demonstrated ; masters of organiza- 
tion and perfection of detail, as the world 
learned to its amazement through the up- 
rising of the Boxers, when the Japanese 
had a better transport and commissariat 
than that of any other nation—all these 
things, valuable as they are, are of less 
value than that the Japanese, like the 
Chinese, are an Oriental people ; that the 
Japanese understand the Chinese even 
better than do the Russians, and that 
while the Chinese fear the Russians, and 
to a certain extent dislike them, there is 
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no such fear shown by the Chinese for 
the Japanese; because they are both 
Mongolians, and they are both sprung 
from the same stock and ethnologically 
they are the same people. 

Given a free hand in China, Japan 
could do more than any other nation, and 
Japan’s interest in China is precisely that 
of both the United States and Great 
Britain. Japan, like England, is too 
small adequately to support a large pop- 
ulation, and a progressive, enterprising, 
commercial nation must seek an outlet 
for its energies and its industries, for its 
surplus population as well as its surplus 
wealth. Just as England has sent her 
money and her sons to all parts of the 
world, so Japan thus early has sent her 
merchants and her missionaries, mission- 
aries of trade and not of the gospel, into 
Korea, where she sees a rich field for 
commercial exploitation. But Korea does 
not satisfy the full measure of Japanese 
ambition. There is China, the vast, the 
inscrutable; magnificent in its size and 
illimitable possibilities ; a Golconda, only 
waiting to pour its boundless wealth into 
the lap of the world. Japan, unlike Rus- 
sia, does not want to exploit China for 
her exclusive and selfish benefit. The 
Japanese, like all other intelligent na- 
tions, are animated by no altruism. Com- 
mercialism is the motive back of them, 
but they are willing to take their chances 
with all other nations and open the door 
and keep it open; to let American, or 
British, or Russian or German goods in 
and to allow the American, the English- 
man, the Russian or the German to ob- 
tain a market if his goods are superior 
to or lower in price than those of Japan. 

Why should not Germany be admitted 
into this partnership in place of Great 
Britain, or why should not the partner- 
ship be enlarged to include Germany as 
well as Great Britain? The answer is 
obvious. Until the United States aban- 
dons the Monroe Doctrine, or reaches a 
definite arrangement with Germany in 
regard to South America, Germany can- 
not be regarded as a safe ally. More- 
over, Germany’s geographical position, 
with Russia on one flank and France on 
the other, would make it inadvisable for 
either the United States or Great Britain 
to conclude an alliance with Germany. 
And still another valid objection. Ger- 
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many of recent years has shown in all 
her international relations a policy so 
vacillating and so unintelligible (one 
might be justified in using a much 
harsher term) that the world must ask 
for better assurances of stability than that 
which it has received since Prince Bis- 
marck was dropped over the side. Ger- 
many’s policy evidently is to be the 
friend of everybody for the moment and 
the friend of nobody for long. At one 
and the same time, as a recent writer has 
pointed out, the German Emperor has 
been pro-British and anti-British, pro- 
French and anti-French, pro-Russian 
and anti-Russian, pro-American and 
anti-American. In 1896 he endeavored 
to induce Lord Salisbury to become a 
member of the triple alliance, and shortly 
thereafter the Emperor showed his 
British hostility by sending the famous 
Kruger dispatch. In 1898 Great Britain 
and France were perilously close to the 
point of war over Fashoda. The pro- 
British Kaiser was advising the French 
Government not to withdraw Major 
Marchand, and the anti-French Kaiser 
was disinterestedly suggesting to the 
British Government that they bundle the 
intrepid Major neck and crop out of the 
Sudan. In 1898 the anti-American 
Kaiser was willing to form a coalition 
against the United States in favor of 
Spain, and so great was his antipathy to- 
ward the United States that he permitted 
the admiral commanding his Asiatic 
squadron seriously to annoy and em- 
barrass Admiral Dewey, who was forced 
on one occasion to fire on a German 
launch because the German naval com- 
mander persistently violated regulations 
which Admiral Dewey had established 
to maintain the blockade ; and in 1901 the 
pro-American Kaiser permitted his am- 
bassador, Dr. von Holleben, to inform 
the people of the United States that it 
was England who had proposed inter- 
vention against the United States, and 
that he, the pro-American Kaiser, had 
prevented this combination. These are 
a few of the reasons why Germany need 
not be considered as a suitable partner. 
Let not the reader be terrorized by a 
bogy. There is no reason why he should 
be affrighted by an imaginary specter. 
In the course of this article the word 
“ alliance” has been used, and to most 
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persons that one word may be sufficient 
to prove the impossibility of what has 
herein been. suggested, even if its neces- 
sity were admitted. An alliance between 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan does not necessarily require that 
there shall be a formal treaty or even an 
agreement in writing. A general under- 
standing between the three nations in- 
volved will be sufficient ; that understand- 
ing being their purpose to maintain: (1) 
The integrity of China; (2) equal op- 
portunity to all nations in China; (3) 
noninterference with the political system 
of China. Nor need the reader fear 
that an alliance of this character would 
involve the United States in the policies 
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and quarrels of Europe, or plunge it into 
needless war. This is not an alliance 
for greed or conquest; it is, on the con- 
trary, an alliance to thwart greed and 
to maintain peace. The moral effect of 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan working harmoniously and intelli- 
gently to attain the three objects. stated 
would be sufficient to prevent any other 
nation from defying the allied Powers or 
attempting to do that to which they ob- 
ject. The alliance would mean the 
preservation of peace and would work 
for the benefit of the whole world; to 
the advantage of China no less than that 
of the United States. 


Wasuincron, D, C. 


Memories of an Early Girlhood 


[This article and the one that follows should be read together. Each portrays a very happy 
picture of child life. As both autobiographies are true ones, the authors naturally did not wish to have 


their names printed.—EDITOR. ] 


HERE were two of us, the begin- 
ning of a little female family 
series that was a grief and a 
mortification to our parents, who pre- 
ferred sons. And we were so nearly the 
same age that it is impossible to write of 
one without including the other. In- 
deed, during early childhood, I. have no 
recollection of any experience apart from 
this younger sister. She was a pious lit- 
tle fraud of a baby, with an angelic coun- 
tenance and a worldly mind, who fol- 
lowed me dauntlessly into all the small 
adventures of those days, stood like a 
sentinel on the outskirts of all my evi! 
deeds, and added her little mite to my 
scanty store of virtues. 

We were born on the summit of a 
high hill, in a house that, according to 
our childish notions of architecture, had 
very long white legs. Really it was an 
old Southern homestead that set a 
Parthenon front of a former civilization 
against the new order of things in the 
South. An avenue of mulberry trees 
separated it from the common highway ; 
on either side were vast cotton fields, and 
behind the garden was a deep wood that 
had been used ‘before the war as a bury- 





ing place for slaves. Now it furnished a 
gruesome background to our little hag- 
ridden imaginations and_ effectually 
barred our explorations in that direction. 
For it was commonly reported that on 
one of these graves there was a pool of 
blood that never dried up even during 
the drought of summer. In another, a 
man had been buried who insisted on 
“ha’nting ” the whole plantation because 
he had died hungry. And by climbing 
upon the garden fence we could actually 
see the small grave of a black baby whose 
mother had been sold and who on this 
account sometimes crawled out on top to 
cry. After we learned its history, my 
sister and I were often frightened by the 
wailing of this poor little ghost. 

I think that as a rule we display more 
energy, even if we do not accomplish 
much, during the first six years of life 
than we ever do again in the same length 
of time. It is the experimental period, 
when we are engaged in testing the im- 
possibilities of everything about us. Cer- 
tainly these were the most enterprising 
years of my own existence. I remember 
very well the first intelligent inspiration 
we had to do something definite in the 
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world. This was to fill all the holes we 
could find, and it proved no easy task. 
We began with those little perspiration 
spots in the ground called “ doodle 
holes.” From these we passed on to the 
destruction of an entire ant civilization 
in the front yard. But by this time the 
logic of our calling had dawned upon 
us and we could think of other, larger 
holes to fill. In the house and out of 
it, wherever we discovered a mysterious 
aperture, we labored to obliterate the hol- 
lowness of it. And the only signal fail- 
ure that I now recall was in the case of 
the well. Here we instinctively worked 
surreptiously, altho no one had forbidden 
us to fill up the well. But it was sixty 
feet in depth, and, after casting every- 
thing in that we could carry, the enter- 
prise was abandoned in disgust. 

I do not know how long this particular 
manifestation of energy would have 
lasted if we had not encountered an old 
snapping bug. We discovered a delight- 
fully large round hole under a log near 
the wood pile. But while we knelt 


gloating over the suggestiveness of it a 
monster with protruding eyes and long 
“ feelers” crawled up and snapped his 


head at us. Had a dragon appeared 
spewing flames we should not have been 
more terrified. After that we not only 
gave up the ambition to abolish holes, 
but we studiously avoided them. 

Still the conviction that we must live 
somehow by the sweat of our faces was 
so firmly fixed in our minds that we con- 
tinued to make experiments, and-to gain 
wisdom from our disasters. Not the least 
of these was our joint undertaking to 
hatch a “setting” of eggs. We knew 
nothing of the biology of eggs, but I had 
once officiated successfully with a little 
pipping orphan that had been left in the 
nest by an old hen who had just brought 
off a brood of young chicks. And we 
reasoned that if it was possible to hatch 
one little chicken, it was equally feasible 
to hatch a dozen. Therefore, we 
sequestered a dozen eggs and made them 
our daily companions for weeks. We 
arranged a new nest for them every day 
and “turn about” sitting by them; for 
we thought all they needed was an in- 
tensely devoted companionship. We 
clucked and ogled and did our best to 
coax the chicks out of the shells. Final- 
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ly we discovered that the hens remained 
on their nests all night. pica 
the next evening we retired with our fu- 
ture chickens in a basket under the coun- 
terpane. But by this time the eggs had 
reached an extremely combustible state, 
and I was awakened some time in the 
night by an appalling odor, to which I 
responded with piercing shrieks. For I 
had once smelled a dead mouse, and 
now I inferred that one or both of us 
were decomposing. That our dear eggs 
had proved treacherous was furthest 
from my mind. 

This incident was the end of our in- 
cubator vocation, of course, but we were 
still progressive in mind and purpose. 
Our unconscious motto was, “ Excel- 
sior!” Thus it happened one day that 
we engaged in our first purely specula- 
tive conversation, seated upon a snow- 
bank of freshly picked cotton in the cot- 
ton house. 

We had been brought up with a sort 
of catechism stringency, and were even 
learned in some of the most terrifying 
portions of the Old Testament, but the 
fact that we had souls of our own was 
one that had not so far appealed to our 
imagination. Now we found ourselves 
capable all at once of accepting the doc- 
trine. Also, we drew the most flatter- 
ing inferences from the fact. 

We knew that we lived on the summit 
of the world, because the sky was tallest 
above our chimneys. And the fact en- 
couraged us to make a personal perver- 
sion of the Scriptures. We were little 
candles in pinafores set upon a hill to 
shine. And we were ready to magnify 
the illuminating dignity of our calling. 
For if we were less than godly, at least 
we were spiritually minded. And by 
putting all things together after the ex- 
aggerated manner of young children— 
the way the sky tilted over our heads, the 
gospel according to St. Matthew, and 
the Sabbath calm of the world about us— 
we were blessed with the presumption 
that we had been set apart by heaven for 
some great purpose, which would be 
revealed to us. But I regret to say that 
we would have received a commission 
from Mt. Olympus quite as cheerfully 
as from our own authentic Deity. What 
we longed for was an opportunity to 
prove our fealty to the Eternal and In- 
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visible, no matter under which definition 
of God our performance came. And 
to this end we became deeply interested 
in the pinfeather history of the little 
saints and sinners whose triumphs and 
sufferings were recorded in our primer 
literature. We determined to emulate 
them all, irrespective of morals or con- 
sequences. Such religious ideas as we 
had were strictly militant, and our puis- 
sant souls demanded a romantic form of 
piety that consisted for the most part of 
terrifying adventure with a visible Satan. 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” was our own fa- 
vorite text, but the sanguinary impulses 
which this saint’s trials with metaphor- 
ical lions and dragons aroused in our 
ferocious little pancake bosoms were far 
from being the pious emotions desired 
by our mother. 

But for all our prayers and expecta- 
tions, no burning bush ever appeared in 
our childish by-ways. We were only two 
little tadpole saints, without a grief or 
a care to try our spirits. 

Still, this sky scraping of our small 
minds placed us in a position where we 
were often the victims of bogus phe- 
nomena. We were always expecting, 
and we hastened to recognize any mani- 
festation of the supernatural. Thus 
when we left a wax doll in the sunshine 
and later found her beautiful counte- 
nance melted away, we were not only 
bereaved in our deepest affections, but 
we could not have been more horrified if 
the catastrophe had happened to one of 
us. We dared not venture near the arti- 
ficial corpse of our darling, but changed 
our playground to another part of the 
lawn. 

But that which caused us the liveliest 
apprehension was the varying shapes of 
the clouds. Never did a huge headed 
cloud shake its misty beard at us that 
we did not drop everything in a panic 
and fly for shelter. Once, just after lis- 
tening to a tale about polar bears, we 
saw an immense white Juggernaut mon- 
ster roll up over our horizon. Clasping 
hands, we ran toward the house as fast 
as our little terror-shaken legs could 
carry us. But when we reached the calm 
door sill of our castle we told no one of 
our narrow escape. Personally we never 
doubted that we had escaped a most 
frightful end, but we dreaded lest the 
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idea might seem absurd to our elders. 
And to have our fears ridiculed would 
have been an unendurable mortification. 

It was enough that our mother under- 
stood us—we never attempted to pene- 
trate into the mystic regions of her gentle 
spirit. But from first to last we enter- 
tained the liveliest curiosity concerning 
the fine gentleman who reflected a 
paternal credit upon our existence. This 
probably arose from the miraculous 
changes that sometimes occurred in his 
deportment. From being the most 
taciturn and unapproachable of men he 
would sometimes invade the sanctity of 
our evening in a manner that betokened 
the greatest excitement and hilarity. Our 
dynasty changed to a vaudeville perform- 
ance, and we no longer stood in awe of 
our paternal sovereign, but we rode up- 
on his back and got ourselves tossed 
many times to the cobweb regions near 
the ceiling. 

For days after such demonstrations 
we had the cheerful sense of an impend- 
ing crisis. Our father continued 
irrationally kind, phenomenally conde- 
scending, while our mother seemed to 
retire far beyond our reach into some 
dim land of sorrows where even we were 
unknown. And between these wide ex- 
tremes in their conduct we watched and 
waited. But the ending was invariably 
the same, and we learned to look forward 
to it with the sort of operatic delight 
children always take in ceremonies of 
any kind. 

Usually we were sitting somewhere in 
the green world outside, with our knees 
akimbo, brisking along with the evolu- 
tion of our young faculties, when the 
summons would come to attend our 
parents. We always found them seated 
in the sacred gloom of the parlor, our 
mother with an expression of crucified 
joy upon her countenance, while father 
stared with pale composure at the open 
Bible. 

I have witnessed many imposing 
ceremonies since those days in which 
bishops and other church dignitaries 
took grand parts, but I have never been 
so impressed as when my father, after 
spending a week “in his cups,” 
registered another vow of total abstinence 
upon one of the memorial pages in the 
family Bible; and I have often thought 
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since that had his excesses been more 
spiritual, less carnal, he might have been 
an evangelist of no mean ability. As it 
was, he had the sinner’s genius for mak- 
ing stepping-stones of his transgressions, 
and by means of this long stairway he 
ascended into the vestibule of the “ mercy 
seat.” He stormed the very gates of 
heaven. and rounded out his “ Amen” 
period with the triumphant air of a man 
who has at last clasped hands with an 
archangel across the dark chasm of his 
sins. 

Like my father, I had the emotional 
temperament which belongs to all true 
penitents ; and, as the dirge of his prayer 
arose through the shadowy darkness of 
the room with ever increasing volume, I 
could not restrain my tears, nor refrain 
from joining my thin falsetto with his 
mighty bass. I had no comprehension 
of the inebriate shortcoming that lay be- 
neath the agony of his eloquence, but 
I had a sympathetic nature and a fervid 
imagination. And upon these occasions 
I instinctively longed for burnt offerings 
and sacrifices. My sister, however, never 
followed me into these agonizing experi- 
ences. Throughout the prayer she kept 
a well-lit blue eye upon my mother’s 
altar face, lifted like a white taper of 
sorrows, and governed her,own in hypo- 
critical accord. 

After the prayer, father would place 
one hand upon the written vow, lift the 
other solemnly above his head, and swear 
in the most convincing manner never to 
break it. Then we made little ‘tottering 
crosses at the bottom of the page to wit- 
ness it. And if it appears to some that 
this was hardly a scene for little children 
to take part in, I have only to say that in 
the South we never omit a dramatic de- 
tail. Even a father’s failings become the 
theatrical material for posterity. We 
hang them up along with the ancestral 
sword, and cherish both. 

However, when we returned to our 
play after one of these purifying per- 
formances we felt years older, and so 
chastened in our religious sensibilities 
that it was our custom to have a “ bap- 
tizing.” We repaired to a thin, willow- 
fringed brook, long proscribed by a 
maternal edict, discarded our clothing 
and stepped out into the green shadowy 
water, like the little pagans we were. 
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And while the ceremony often terminated 
in the most shocking informalities we de- 
rived great spiritual satisfaction of a cer- 
tain kind from it. 

Thus we came up—through the great 
tribulations of other people—to our. sev- 
enth and eighth years respectively. But 
these troubles never burdened our happy 
hearts. We were still foreigners in the 
moral world, and even our own small 
transgressions failed to leave the claw 
marks of guilt upon our little dastard 
consciences. 

Yet we had infinitesimal griefs of our 
own, little doll rag disasters that over- 
shadowed our happy skies for the time 
more than a real death in the family ever 
did. 

The truth is, we had a mordant curi- 
osity about funerals, and considered it a 
great hardship that we were never per- 
mitted to attend them after our disgrace- 
ful conduct at the funeral of an-elderly 
male relative. He was a person of some 
consequence, I believe. But all we knew 
of him was that he had a fiery red face, a 
gruff voice, and that he walked with a 
crutch. 

Upon the occasion of which I speak 
we were carried in and deposited with 
the other mourners in the parlor, and 
there it developed that we were the only 
small relatives the old gentleman had, 
which reflection set all the ladies to weep- 
ing afresh behind their black veils. My 
sister’s sense of clothes was so acute that 
nothing disturbed her beautiful equanim- 
ity’ when she was dressed up, and now 
she preserved the decorum of her small 
countenance carefully, but I began to 
sob convulsively. The idea that we were 
his youngest relatives took hold upon 
my imagination, and seemed to warrant 
me in feeling more afflicted than any one 
else. 

But when I discovered that owing to 
our extreme youth we were not to have 
the satisfaction of “viewing the re- 
mains,” I dried my tears and determined 
to outwit this evident lack of confidence 
in us. Watching for a private oppor- 
tunity we stole into the death chamber, 
climbed upon a chair and stared into the 
bier. But instead of the furious, choleric 
countenance we had been accustomed to, 
we saw the serene, white face of a dead 
man. The next moment the more con- 
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ventional mourners rushed in to find us 
squatting under the coffin almost in con- 
vulsions of terror. 

But the experience that terminated 
the magic period of early childhood for 
me was the necessity of learning the 
“ multiplication table.” My sister being 
too young for such arduous intellectual 
labor, I was obliged to undertake this 
task alone. And each day as these figures 
multiplied in my small head I became 
more and more depressed. Finally when 
it came to the product of 4 9 I reached 
the limit of mental endurance. I could 
never give the correct answer, yet the 
problem weighed like a nightmare upon 
my spirit. Fach morning the problem 
was carefully explained and illustrated. 
But as often as this was done I straight- 
way forgot the solution, while my mind 
reverted with poignant agony to the 
original question. “How much is 
4 x 9? ” 

The crisis came one morning, when 
my mother, believing that my stupidity 
resulted from stubbornness or indiffer- 
ence, made a Waterloo of the business by 
informing me that I must give up all 
playtime until I could answer this 
momentous question; above all, I was 
to be cut off from communication with 
my sister! 

I went out desolate, and seating myself 
upon an old grinding stone in the back 
yard, I lifted up my voice and wept. I 
was oppressed by many sorrows, not the 
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least of which was the sight of my sister 
playing in the garden. But this did not 
last long. She also was lonely. Presently 
she came, sat down at a little distance 
from me and sobbed softly in sympathy. 
We gazed at each other through our tears 
across a gulf that was fixed, and altho 
she had the heaven side, we were equally 
unhappy. 

I made no effort to recall the prodict 
of 4 X 9, but occupied myself with 
gloomy thoughts of my approaching 
death, for I never expected to survive the 
horrors of that day. But just as I was 
becoming interested in the details of my 
own funeral the round, black face of 
the cook appeared before the kitchen 
window. Her expression was so cun- 
ning, so potential, that I watched her 
with the feeling of a prisoner about to 
be set free. After assuring herself that 
no one was in sight except the two-sad 
little victims of the “ multiplication 
table,” she reached forth a bit of char- 
coal and scrawled “ 36” on the kitchen 
wall. 

In the twinkling of an eye I deliberate- 
ly parted with the virtue of truth. I 
hurried in and had all my bans removed 
by giving my mother the correct answer 
to 4 X 9. And I went so far as to pro- 
claim that I would never forget it again. 
And I never did, for when the query was 
immanent I would hasten out to the old 
grinding stone and sit a moment gazing 
raptly at the kitchen wall. 


Memories of an 


AM visiting for the first time in twenty 
years a certain old house on an old 
farm “upthe State.” Inthis houseand 

on this farm are the scenes of one boy’s 
very early childhood. I can find the 
attic bedroom where he used to sleep— 
yet never bumped his head on the low 
roof as I do mine. Out on the lawn 
horse chestnut trees still spread their 
arms, yet not in fanciful gestures of long 
ago, but only in prosaic crookedness. A 
log barn stands in all the majesty of hale 
old age; it seems familiar, yet it surely 


_must have year by year grown smaller. 


Early Boyhood 


The same fence rows and thickets are 
about the farm; and yet they seem by 
some strange process to have moved 
much nearer to the house. The road 
before the house still leads down to a 
brown, old-fashioned covered wooden 
bridge across the creek; but the bridge 
is so low, narrow, short and unimposing 
that it surely cannot be the same. The 
very creek itself would be unrecognizable 
save for one thing which forever must 
identify it—the “ole swimmin’ hole.” 
Moving about through all those scenes, 
tho at an infinite remove, like some object 
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in miniature seen through the wrong 
end of a telescope, I seem to see a little 
boy. He was the one I knew the best 
of all, and yet he differed from all other 
boys only in that he bore a different 
name. When he had grown to maturity 
they called him “ Doctor;” while he 
grew they called him Richard; but when 
I knew him they called him “ Dick.” 


My First Discovery 

All children are born worshipers and 
born believers; so was he. As is true 
of every child; there was in him at that 
time no materialism, atheism, cynicism, 
nor yet other ’ism. He knew nothing— 
just believed in everything. As I sit 
and think of him to-day, I who am Dlasé, 
hard and worldly wise, I see him through 
a pale, pellucid light in which the bright- 
ness of heaven is reflected through the 
troubled waters of more than a quarter 
century of life. His earliest lessons had 
all been of things divine, and I see him 
at this moment lying hour by hour upon 
yon clover-clad green sward, gazing into 
the cloud banks high above him, seeing 
wondrous things and listening to all 
about him in an ecstasy of shéer delight 
at just being alive. Things went on so 
until on one of those days came that first 
of all great questions, What am I; in 
short, the birth of his self-consciousness. 
On that day when he first began to be 
alive, such is the mystery of life, shades 
of the prison house began to close upon 
the growing boy and he began to be 
perplexed. In that hour there began all 
of his questionings. He had found him- 
self and went straight home to tell some 
one. 

But whom? Fathers do not count for 
much to small boys at this age; they 
really are of no concern at all until that 
stage is reached where quandaries arise 
concerning pocket money. But a mother! 
These have got more men into heaven 
than all other agencies combined. To 
be sure, this particular boy is still here 
and would be the last to make certain of 
anything by way of counting his chickens 
before they are hatched; but that does 
not invalidate his thesis. He still reckons 
it the greatest boon in all his life that on 
that day he had his mother. Never has 
he known such satisfaction as when then 
and there she stopped her work and took 
him on her knee, 
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She began with his perplexities regard- 
ing sex, led him by devious ways 
through many things and ended at last, 
as she thought, by way of anti-climax, 
but as he knew rather of dramatic cul- 
mination, with Santa Claus. This was 
too much. He sobbed and cried and, so 
they say, broke forth with, “ Nothing 
in ten thousand worlds can’t never make 
me happy again. I won’t never believe 
in nothing or nobody.” But just at this 
moment his father came upon the scene. 
With gentle brusqueness he allayed the 
rising storm and bade the youngster run 
and play, dropping an observation mean- 
while, upon hearing which his mother 
smiled in reminiscence; for it was, “ Ah! 
little man, I think your mother once 
heard something much like that before. 
It was the first time she refused to marry 
me.” 

My First Grief 


Childhood is both the happiest and the 
most miserable time of life. Every one 
talks of “childhood’s happy days,” yet 
every one knows that not all of those 
days are happy days by any means. The 
only reason we imagine so is that we 
remember every happiness, however 
small, and forget in time all miseries, 
however great ; for it is part of the great 
mystery of pain that when it goes it is 
forgotten and part of the corresponding 
mystery of happiness that it is never 
quite forgotten. Since tragedy in any 
case is but the “ everlasting piling up of 
little things,” some very large griefs may 
be in very little hearts ; there are sorrows 
in childhood which tax the endurance of 
a child just as severely as those of mature 
manhood do the endurance of a man. 
Indeed all of us can remember a child 
crushed and overwhelmed by some 
trouble which it thought could never be 
got over with, and we feel for our early 
self as tho sympathizing with another 
being. 

The boy of whom I write was five 
years old when wandering one day along 
the fence row leading through the field 
behind the barn he found a partridge’s 
nest with a dozen eggs. The mother 
bird must have been off in search of food, 
for nothing else could possibly have 
saved him that well-known experience of 
being frightened by her fluttering. He 
had been taught in theory that it was 
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wrong to rob birds’ nests, but he had 
been trained in practice to hunt for hens’ 
eggs in the barn; so he compromised 
between his conscience and his custom, 
pocketed six eggs and brought them 
home. He found a guardian for them 
in the person of a hatching hen, placed 
them in her charge, and watched and 
waited. In due time four of the eggs 
turned into little woolly, wily, wiry birds, 
the smallest possible of feathered crea- 
tures that could be at the same time both 
cunning and alive. They were all his 
own and he was all wrapped up in them. 
He has never since been so heart-wholly 
fond of anything, so proud of any one 
possession, nor so busy as he was for 
two weeks caring for those birds. They 
claimed his sole attention, filled his time, 
monopolized his interest and absorbed all 
his affections. He had built a coop to 
house them; they had ceased to chirp 
and learned to walk, had learned as well 
to eat. The coop was carried to the barn 
floor and there he had sat for hours to 
watch them run and hear them cheep. 

At length, however, came a tragedy. 
Away down in its very core his heart 
aches to recall it and his elemental anger 
rises to rehearse it. There was a cat. One 
day when he had gone away that cat 
upset that coop, and when he came to 
look for cat and quails these bore to that 
the same identical relation as the Lady 
of Niger to her mount at the end of their 
famous excursion. I hear him to this 
day unburdening the very troubles of his 
soul over that empty coop and feel the 
tiny tempest in his tea pot soul as he 
wept and cried and sobbed in this his 
first bereavement. 

My First Fright 

It is the hight of cruelty everto frighten 
children, whether in jest or earnest, and 
this whether by omission or commission 
—that is, either by neglect or by actual 
endeavor and on purpose. At this 
time Dick was six years old, and should 
have been a veritable small Bayard in 
Buttons; but, like many other children, 
his courage was played with until it came 
near being ruined. From senseless re- 
marks which he had heard in jest he 
came to think that there was danger of 
his being turned away from home if he 
did not do thus and so; it bred within 
his mind a sense of apprehension and of 
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dire calamity impending, which he never 
quite got over. Through a supposed joke 
of a hired man, he was once left lost in 
the woods for an hour, when carrying 
drinking water to some men at work; he 
grew so terrified that to this day he never 
quite enthuses over scenes in the forest 
primeval. It was at this age also that 
he began to be sent to bring home the 
cows from a pasture lot in which there 
was an old deserted tenant house; a vil- 
lage boy had told him that the house was 
haunted and he used to be so scared that 
he is sorry for himself. And, too, that 
attic bedroom! Oh, the horrors that he 
used to suffer when left there alone in 
the dark, not having gone to sleep. He 
used to feign sleep out of pity if he 
thought he kept his mother waiting too 
long, lie with closed eyes while he heard 
her steal off in the dark when she 
thought him asleep, and then lie on for 
hours, awake, because he was afraid to 
sleep. All of which things he suffered, 
not because he was neglected, but because 
he was too proud to tell his fears. 

But, last of all, the climax came when 
once his mother was away from home 
for a full week. A silly old aunt, so- 
called, altho only by cognomen, by rela- 
tion nothing and by nature true curmud- 
geon, used to come and keep house at 
such times. She was a maiden aunt (?) 
and knew no more about a boy, his joys 
and sorrows, than a hen knows about 
ducklings. It so happened that it was 
the season of the April rains, and a more 
than ordinary freshet was at hand. There 
was a story current, some paltry poor 
prediction of a wizard weather prophet, 
made to seem authentic by newspaper 
gossip, that there was to be a second uni- 
versal flood in which upon a certain night 
the world was to come to an end. That 
woman spent her time for days recall- 
ing in- that small boy’s hearing what she 
knew, ostensibly from personal remi- 
niscence, about Noah and his fate, talked 
of the worldly world, its wickedness and - 
its deserts, all the while taking both her- 
self and the prediction seriously. 

At length came the appointed night, 
and at the usual hour the boy was sent 
to bed. It was raining as it never rained 
before, and he lay long and listened. He 
lay for hours, fearing, yet afraid to tell 
his fears, and through his mind there 
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passed all of the imagery he ever knew 
of the flood of the Bible story. Now and 
then would come a lull in which he would 
begin to think that it was over ; then, with 
a sigh and a sob, a blast and a roar, the 
storm would come again and gust after 
gust of rain would beat upon the shingle 
roof above his head. He lay, poor child, 
cringing and trembling in sheer terror 
until, at the very hight both of the storm 
and of his fright, he did that most in- 
explicable of all childish things—he fell 
asleep. 
My First Remorse 


It is a mistake also to minimize the 
depth or ridicule the strength of childish 
friendships. I recall, myself, as if it were 
but yesterday, a summer I have left be- 
hind me twenty-seven years. It was 
in that period when, as a gallant youth 
of seven, I had met my affinity. in the 
form of a sweet little cherub of six and 
a half. She was the daughter of a neigh- 
bor on the farm across the way, and al- 
most every day we played together, one 
day at my home and the next at hers. 
The little lawn at our house was a far 
more ample field for her imagination to 
explore than would the wildest landscape 
be to-day; while her front yard had 
places suitable for savages and beasts to 
hide, and where a knight might roam 
in quest of perilous adventure. Her 
name, it happened, was the one asso- 
ciated with that song most popular of 
those sung just then everywhere, and to 
this day I cannot hear “ Ben Bolt ” with- 
out a queer, weird pulling at the strings 
of what still serves me for a heart. 

But it was of Dick that I was speak- 
ing and of Alice. They had been in- 
separable for full as many weeks as they 
were years of age, when the servants 
at his home began to make remarks and 
to put into the boy’s head the idea that 
Alice was not a nice girl since she ran in 
her bare feet, and because her little spuds 
were sunburned. That afternoon, as was 
her turn, she came to play, and as a peace 
offering for a quarrel the two had had 
the day before she brought along six 
“great round doughnuts wrapped up in 
her pinafore. These she had saved for 
‘him, and in return asked Dick to climb 
‘a tree and get her some ripe, red horse 
chestnuts. But the young Lothario 
spurned to accept the present—told her 
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she was not a nice girl and said deroga- 
tory things about bare feet. Her great 
round eyes grew large as moons, she 
stood still for a moment, staring, then 
dropped pinafore and doughnuts in her 
great astonishment and turned and ran 
off home. 

Dick, in his turn, stood still and ate, 
and as his stomach filled his heart over- 
flowed, a common enough coincidence 
even with older and better boys. He 
stood upon his dignity until next morn- 
ing, then he got the chestnuts and went 
to her home to play. But Alice was not 
to be seen; she had taken suddenly sick 
with the croup, and three days later she 
died! That poor, bereaved little Romeo 
took those horse chestnuts up to what 
had been their play place in the attic and 
for many an hour of many a day in secret 
sobbed over them in the agony of pure 
remorse. He was experiencing even at 
that early age the worst of all mental 
sufferings, the memory of ingratitude to- 
ward one who has loved us, who has 
been injured by us and has gone forever 
beyond the reach of atonement. 

My First Joy 

But sorrows, fright, remorse, etc:, are 
not the only things in child life; no more 
surely than they are in any other life. 
In fact, they are of small account and 
are of even less duration. The great 
things are its joys, and even of these 
there is a first. In Dick’s case it was 
not in any game or play or family friend- 
ship; these were commonplace. It was 
not in his first Christmas present; this 
was given him. It was not in the first 
money that he ever had; for this was 
earned, and hardly earned. It was rather 
in the climax a surprise that came in 
catching something in a trap. 

There may be something in his nature 
which made this especially delightful, 
for his passions (let me whisper it) have 
always run that way. He has been lay- 
ing schemes and forming plots and wait- 
ing for disclosures all of his lifetime 
since; but of all such sensations of sus- 
pense nothing ever equaled the uncer- 
tainty of baiting and setting that first 
trap. It was for a rabbit and was set 
in the meadow. He was eight years old, 
and that meadow was the border land 
between the known and unknown of all 
terra firma. He has since drilled for oil 
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and struck it; he has since held stock at 
a venture which opened up fourteen 
points over night; he has since staked 
everything on a proposal to some girl 
and been accepted—many times, in fact; 
he has even watched the mails after sub- 
mitting manuscripts to publishers and 
gotten cheques therein; but nothing ever 
brought his heart into his throat with 
such excess of joy as that experience on 
that morning when, slipping away at 
daylight, he came in sight of the rude 
box trap and saw it move, propelled from 
side to side by some live creature in it. 

But then what? Kill it? This had 
never once occurred to him. The lump 
went from his throat. In its stead some- 
thing else took hold of him and he sat 
down to think. He peeped in through a 
small chink in the box and saw for the 
first time a living wild thing at close 
range. He had never before seen such 
a creature unless running from him, and 
thus seeming to defy him; or else cold 
and still in the market, when his only 
thought was of the ten cents that. some 
other boy had been paid by the butcher. 
He put his hand under the lid and placed 
it on the furry little back of this live 
thing, grown quiet with the tameness of 
sheer terror. He looked into its eyes, not 
closed, but open, round and pleading, and 
enough to say that they reminded him 
of Alice. He looked both ways. -There 
was no one else in sight_to see ; no person 
knew that he had set the trap, nor could 
know anything was caught. He loosed 
the clip, undid the door and it was done. 
Away the little creature bounded, bob- 
bing down the furrow toward its thicket 
home to tell its mother bunny what had 
happened; and away he went toward his 
own home to bid his own mother good 
morning. 

My First Notoriety 


Other folk besides grown men 
have waked up of a morning to 
discover themselves famous; it may 
happen even to a child. It may 
even happen often, but, in this mat- 
ter as in others, there is also a first time. 
In Dick’s case the unique event followed 
as a climax to some smaller ones, but 
was not one of them. It was not on that 
day when he was lost and found in the 
woods ; for this had been embarrassing. It 
was not on the night atthecountry “spell- 
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ing ” when his little declamation was en- 
cored; for this he had to blush when 
teased next day. It was not when as a 
four-year-old he climbed a cherry tree 
and fell and broke an arm; for this was 
a matter of blame. It had to do with 
that other first thing—viz.: Being out at 
night alone in the dark. 

He was nine years old when one night, 
at a school house two miles off, there 
was an entertainment to which he went 
and came alone. All was going well 
until on turning suddenly a corner of 
the road he came upon a house which at 
the moment was on fire: The house was 
locked, for all the people were a mile 
away, returning from the school house. 
He knew enough to know that half a 
dozen minutes would work ruin. He 
also knew the proper thing to do would 
be to ring the clanging dinner bell, which 
hung upon a frame above the porch; so 
he set himself the task of climbing to 
it from below, and in two minutes had 
begun to ring. He rang until the neigh- 
bors came in sight, then in the hight of his 
excitement and in the exhaustion from 
his effort, turning to descend he fell to 
the roof below. 

The crowd collecting were excited so 
that they took no thought who had rung 
the bell, and when he clambered to his 
feet and tried once more to go below he 
found the fire had cut him off. Time 
passed, until two minutes more would 
have been fatal, but before those minutes 
passed he was discovered, rescued and 
borne to the ground unconscious. No 
amount of popularity to-day could give 
him half the sense of self-importance 
which he felt next morning when he saw 
his name appear in print to head a 
column in a daily paper. 

My First Lie 

But notoriety—and other things—had 
wrought a change in Dick the next time 
I remember meeting him. He was ap- 
proaching his twelfth birthday. He was 
no longer little, but big with the rapid 
growth of three precocious years. Dur- 
ing those years—let us get at all the facts 
—he had had his first fight ; together with 
one other boy he had stolen his first 
watermelon; he had done many things, 
and yet he had not—but this is anticipat- 
ing. 
wo things combined to bring the 
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climax on one day. The first had to do 
with that chiefest of an only child’s aver- 
sions, the arrival of a baby in the house; 
the second had to do with that chiefest 
of a twelve-year-old’s diversions—going 
swimming. He had not seen his mother 
for a week and, being only a boy, one of 
the lowest orders of living creatures in 
point of intuitions, he could not know 
that his father understood the rankle in 
his heart. He had been forbidden for 
a week to go out of sight of the house; 
but being no philosopher, he could not 
understand why this should be. 

That afternoon he came home late. 
His father, sitting on the front porch, 
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looked up from his paper with a non- 
committal twinkle in his eyes and asked 
him, in assumed astonishment : 

“Why! what’s the matter with your 
waist, boy? You have gotten it on wrong 
side out.” 

Dick had not noticed. His invention 
set to work. The time had come, but 
was as brief as his invention. There was 
only time enough for the cogs of his 
mental mechanism to grind out: 

“Oh! yes; I turned it getting through 
the back barbed wire fence!” 

He was no longer an only child. Alas! 
he was’no longer a child at all. He had 
begun to be a boy. 


Mountain Climbing 


By Albert J. Capron 


{Mr. Capron, who is a resident of the city of Portland, Ore., has taken an enthusiastic interest in 
mountain climbing. He was instrumental in organizing one of the most noted clubs devoted to the 
“most dangerous sport in the world,” but, as indicated in the appended article, its members have 
also been benefited from an educational standpoint. Mr. Capron is at present secretary of the associa- 


tion.—EDITOR. ] 


O us who have ascended some one or 
more of the numerous high moun- 
tain peaks in the long backbone of 

the Pacific country it is difficult to under- 
stand why so many Americans cross the 
Atlantic for scenic beauty when we have 
such an abundance of it on our own con- 
tinent. For I firmly believe that one can- 
not find elsewhere on the face of the 
globe so many grand upheavals, so many 
mountain peaks—some towering upward 
two and more miles above sea level. 


Were these bare rocks alone they would 


be well worth seeing, but Nature has 
been prodigal and clothed many of them 
with sparkling garments, white in its tex- 
ture, consisting not only of snow fields 
but living glaciers, some second to none 
in the world in point of magnitude and 
scientific interest. The State of Oregon 
has Mt. Hood, Mt. Jefferson, Three Sis- 
ters, Mt. Thielson and others ; Washing- 
ton has within her confines*Raigier,. St. 
Helens, Adams and Baker; while Alaska, 
with her giants of them all, McKinley 
and St. Elias, takes rank among the 
greatest mountain builders of the globe. 

It is this love of nature in such majes- 


tic form that has so greatly increased the 
interest in mountain climbing in recent 
vears among the people of the Far West. 
Individually and in organizations they 
have done much to awaken Americans to 
the possibilities of a pastime which for 
health, pleasure and instruction is un- 
excelled. One of these associations had 
its inception under circumstances truly 
unique. Ten years ago there was held 
a meeting far above the clouds on the 
summit of Mt. Hood, 12,440 feet above 
the sea. Over a hundred men and 
women who had conquered the peak 
banded together under the appropriate 
title of the Mazamas and resolved that 
at least once each year the society would 
make the ascent of some snow-capped 
peak and strive to add in some measure 
to the world’s knowledge of this form of 
nature. Such has been the success of the 
movement that to-day the club boasts of 
a membership of over five hundred 
names, which include many whose con- 
tributions to mountain science have been 
of the utmost importance. Its personnel 
is by no means local or sectional and each 
year come adventurers from the Eastern 
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Mt. Hood, “ The Bride of the 


States and from across the Atlantic to 
participate in its outings. 

The increasing number of those who 
make annual pilgrimages into the cloud 
country of the Pacific is perhaps the best 
proof of the influence mountain climbing 
is exerting, but possibly the offhand im- 
pressions of one of these journeys from 
the writer’s standpoint may aid in giving 
the recreation the importance it deserves. 

Several months in advance the Execu- 
tive Board of the society decides on the 
cbjective point. The members usually 
rendezvous at the headquarters in Port- 
land, equipped with clothing suitable for 
mountain climbing, among which are 
heavy shoes with steel calks, leggings, 
goggles and alpenstocks. Transporta- 
tion is provided for in advance and a 
commissary,organized. Then the start is 
made. If the-field of operations be at a 
considerable distance the railroad or boat 
may be employed to reach the vicinity, 
but should the peak be within a radius 
of fifty or sixty miles walking is usually 
preferred. We wili suppose in this in- 
stance that Mt. Hood is the summit to 
be attained. Arriving at the base of the 
mountain, what is called a permanent 
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camp is arranged and here the company 
is enrolled like soldiers into divisions of 
convenient size, each in charge of.a vet- 
eran mountaineer, who is strictly obeyed 
as the captain. A commander of the ex- 
pedition is also chosen. By this plan 
many of the dangers which usually at- 
tend mountajn climbing are avoided and 
hardships more easily overcome. 

The ascent of the mountain, however, 
forms but one part of the experience. 
Several days are occupied in going to 
points of interest in its vicinity. One day 
finds the party at Yoacum’s Falls and 
traversing Rhododendron Valley, an- 
other in the Big Sandy Glacier and Zig- 
zag Cafion, or White River Glacier, each 
possessing characteristic interest, which 
is increased by the explanations of the 
scientists and other experts among the 
members. The “side” trips are so ar- 
tanged that by sundown all are to be 
found back in camp ready for the “square 
meal” prepared by the camp cook. After 
satisfying our prodigious hunger with 
good things, and the camp fires ablaze; 
we come to one of the most-enjoyable 
features of the guthering—the evening 
lectures on subjects relating to the sev- 
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The Mazamas ascending in left foreground 


Adams. 


The Main Glacier of Mt. 
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eral excursions of the day. Perhaps one 
of the glaciers is described. There is 
White River Glacier for instance, by far 
the largest on Mt. Hood, extending 
from above Crater Rock, 1,000 feet be- 
low the summit, to a distance of over five 
miles and forming the river of the same 
name. This great mass of slowly mov- 
ing ice is three-fourths of a mile wide in 
its greatest width and experts say 2,000 
to 2,500 feet deep. It has erected in its 
thickening and thinning process morains 
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forth with a fresh flow of lava similar to 
recent eruptions elsewhere. 

Probably the most interesting features 
connected with a visit to Mt. Hood and 
2 feature which the “ Mazamas” have 
explored are the great cavity and the 
lake within the basin or circle mentioned 
above. Seldom does one have the oppor- 
tunity of access to this “ Holy of Holies” 
of the mountain. Should the summer 
season be long and warm, then toward 
the latter part of August a break. aided 
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Mt. Adams. 


on either side almost mountainous. in 
their character. Great bowlders the size 
of houses crowded out of the icy bed 
mark the tremendous force expended in 
creating it. 

At the head of the White River Glacier 
and well within the circle which indi- 
cates the original crater of Mt. Hood 
is a cone from whose fissures issue sul- 
phurous fumes, suffocating in volume 
and warning all against close approach. 
Volcano that this was, it is not without 
the range of possibilities that Nature may 
again give vent to her spleen by breaking 


. pure sulphur. 





From a photograph taken near the timber line 


in some measure by the heat within, may 
occur in the glacier. Passing along this 
our feet soon.tread on the loose lava bed, 
covered here and there with layers of 
Carefully wending our 
way upward we soon pass beneath a 
vaulted roof of ice several hundred feet 
in thickness and whose azure blue marks 
a beauty never seen outside a glacier 
field. One shudders to think of the con- 
sequences should the ice-roof above 
break down. No loud conversation is 
permissible, as the vibrations of the air 
might lead to results too serious to con- 
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template. Onward and up is a gradual 
rise. Pausing occasionally to note the 
ever-increasing panorama, we soon find 
ourselves on the shores of a miniature 
lake, which is indeed a phenomenon of 
nature. About two thousand feet in cir- 
cumference, it is covered with an arched 
roof of ice, the nether side of which is 
several feet above the surface of the lake 
and kept that distance by gradual melt- 
ing, in consequence of the heat of the 
slumbering volcano beneath. In spite of 
ene’s self the mind runs riot at the ter- 
rible possibilities of what might happen 
should the roof fall or should the bottom 
of the lake recede into the bowels of the 
earth. It is a place where one stands 
spell-bound by the mesmeric influence of 
an indefinable force until startled by the 
loud report which occasionally echoes 
against the ice cavern when some con- 
vulsion of natural forces make the forma- 
tion on which the visitor is standing 
tremble and quake. 

With these explorations at an end the 
party make preparations for the final 
dash to the summit, and then begins the 
real work of mountain climbing. Part 
of this journey is over a field of ice and 
snow comparatively easy of access, but 
the greater portion is up a very steep icy 
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incline where the footing for. each step 
must be. cut out with ice axes. In I901 
we crossed the “ Great Crevasse” on a 
snow bridge. Usually, however, one is 
obliged to make a long detour in order to 
reach the other side of this obstruction. 
It is a weary climb, fraught with no little 
danger and requiring the use of a life- 
line as a greater measure of safety. At 
this stage each person is required to 
“mind his footing” and attend strictly 
to the business in hand. Patience and 
perseverance will accomplish almost any- 
thing and in this instance they bring us 
to the summit. If an early start was 
made from the timber line, where we 
bivouacked the night preparatory to the 
ascent, perhaps noonday finds us looking 
down on a scene of such beauty and sub- 
limity that words fail to express it. Toil- 
ing wearily upward the novice may ask 
himself “ Does it pay?” But when on the 
pinnacle the answer comes quickly, “ It 
does pay, a thousandfold.” Westward 
for half a hundred miles can be defined 
the shores of the Pacific. Across the 
Columbia in Washington we see Mt. 
Rainier, St. Helens and Adams, whose 
ice-crowned peaks range upward from 
12,000 to 16,000 feet, fifty miles distant. 
Southward the line of vision extends to 
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Mazamas resting on a Morain, Mt. Adams, 1902 
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View of the Crater of Mt. Hood, showing the head of White River Glacier on the right, 


“ Great 


Crevasse” and opening to under-glacier “ Lake ’§ 


Mt. Jefferson, Three Sisters, Thielson 
and many others, all more than 10,000 
feet in hight. Think of it, you of the 
plains and the valleys, who have never 
seen anything higher than a _ twenty- 
storied building, Mt. Washington, or the 
Appalachian range, that here, from the 
summit of Mt. Hood, called the “ Bride 
of the Rockies,” you have within range 
of vision twelve or more glacier covered 
mountain peaks, each above two miles in 
hight. 

Such is merely an outline of a pastime 


which in the West has drawn people 
trom every walk in life to study Nature 
in her most wonderful manifestations. 
But she well repays the mountain wan- 
derer who becomes a devotee at her 
shrine, invigorating not only his body 
but his mind, for she casts over him an 
inspiration under which he remains long 
after he has descended from this upper 
world to the pursuits of his every day life 
—an inspiration which tends to make a 
man the better for his experience. 
PorTLAND, ORE, 


Age 


By Frederick B. Mott 


Gray hairs do not a patriarch make, Ceasing to love! forgetting friends! 


Nor wrinkled brows a sage: 
In subtler ways we deftly take 
The finger marks of age! 


When the warm heart turns cold, 
Then the recording angel bends 
And writes, “ He’s growing old!” 


New Dorcnester, Boston, Mass. 





Detail of Electricity Building 


The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
By W. B. Stevens 


SECRETARY OF THE EXPOSITION 


F the wisdom 
which deter- 
mined the site 

for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, there 
was no doubt on the 
morning of Dedication 
Day, April 30th, 1903. 
One hundred thousand 
visitors beyond the 
limits of St. Louis saw, 
for the first time, the 
chosen place. The 
breath of the Ozarks 
swept away the smoke 
of the city stretching 
five miles to the east- 
ward to the Mississippi bank. The first 
foliage of spring had turned emerald the 
wooded hills stretching westward and 
southward. Another impression which 
came home to the mighty multitude was 
the unexpected stage of preparation. 
Over three quarters of a mile the great 
military column marched over the fin- 
ished asphalt roadway through the 
Triumphal Court and between the long 
facades of finished buildings. Trees of 
ten and fifteen years growth in stately 
lines bordered the route and set off by 
contrast the gleaming white of the 
building fronts. 

Even the parking and the banks of 
the lagoons were carpeted with grow- 
ing sod. As the impression deepened 
there was no question in any mind of 
the promise that the World’s Fair of 
1904 will open twelve months hence in 
a state of complete readiness. 

The eleven hundred and eighty acres 
are now shut in by fences. The Grand 
Basin, at the foot of the Terrace of 
States, has been scooped out; the sys- 
tem of lagoons is well nigh complete. 
If the bridges had been ready the water 
might have been turned into the basin 
and the lagoons, to add still one more 
element of reality to the finished scene. 

The great work of the architect and 
the landscape gardener, the central pic- 
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ture, is the Terrace of States, with the 
triple cascades falling from Festival 
Hall and the right and left limits of the 
Colonnade of States. This is what the 
World’s Fair builders call “ The Grand 
Picture.” Even the cascades are well 
advanced toward completion. The 
basin, measuring six hundred feet 
across, is revetted; the sides of the la- 
goons are finished. Into the basin and 
the lagoons will pour the triple torrents 
of the cascades, falling one hundred and 
twenty feet by a seriés of leaps. The 
lagoons, parting from the basin into two 
arms, encircle on the east the Educa- 
tion Building and on the west the Elec- 
tricity Building, making the sites of 
these buildings islands. These build- 
ings stand to-day complete, the scaf- 
folding down and the ground leveled 
and sodded about them. They fur- 
nished the temporary barracks for five 
thousand troops of the regular army, 
brought here to dignify the dedication 
and to impress the interest which the 
National Government had in the occa- 
sion. 

The lagoon system is so planned that 
six of the great exhibit palaces have 
fronts upon the water, and two more of 
them corner upon it. 

The grading and the sodding and the 
smoothing of the ground has been car- 
ried forward for permanent improve- 
ments. The World’s Fair might open 
to-morrow, so far as this part of the 
work is concerned. The great trans- 
verse avenue, over which the parade 
took place, is finished two-thirds of 
its mile and one-half of length. Still 
further was this impression of prog- 
ress strengthened by the distribution of 
the exposition statuary along the right. 
Several carloads of completed work; 
were placed on temporary pedestals in 
honor of Dedication Day. 

The Palace of Education is complete. 
The Palace of Varied Industries was 
ready for presentation to the public. 
But one per cent. of the work on the 
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Palace of Electricity remained to be 
done. The Palace of. Liberal Arts, in 
which the Dedication Exercises were 
held, was finished, with the exception 
of the application of staff on some of 
the elaborate entrances. In the Palace 
of Manufactures the public was given 
an opportunity to see the mighty frame- 
work of one of these exhibit structures 
without staff, and the Mines and Metal- 
lurgy .Building is in much the same 
condition. The Palace of Transporta- 
tion is rising from the ground. Machin- 
ery Hall is fully eighty per cent. com- 
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pavilions is rising. On the site of 
the Agriculture Building, which is to 
be the largest of the exhibit structures, 
the footings are being put in place. The 
contract for the Horticulture Building 
has been let. Every exhibit structure 
will be completed long before the fall. 
If it were necessary the installation of 
exhibits might begin in three of the ex- 
hibit palaces within a week after the 
dedication. 

The Horticulture Building will be 
unique in exposition history in that 
elaborate provision will be made, by 














Administration Building. 


pleted, with much of the staff in place, 
and on large sections the scaffolding re- 
moved. 

Looking up the terrace from the re- 
viewing stand the official guests of the 
exposition saw rising the walls of the 
Art Building, which is to be permanent, 
and to cost over one million of dollars. 
On the arc of the Terrace of States the 
footings are in for Festival Hall, at the 
base of which the cascades will begin, 
and for the colonnade, in which will be 
placed the statuary illustrating the 
spirit of each of the fourteen States and 
Territories of the Louisiana Purchase. 
At the extreme limits, right and left, 
of the colonnade, the framework of two 


Shows stand erected for viewing dedication fireworks 


hot water heating system, to force 
plants during the coming fall and win- 
ter and spring, for use in the landscape 
work of the grounds, in order to have 
grown valuable plants for exhibition. 
The plumbing is complete in four of 
the large buildings. Paving of the ave- 
nues and streets has been going on rap- 
idly for a month, and several miles were 
in readiness for the marching troops. 
The official reports of the officers of 
the company show that on the first day 
of April, 1903, the construction work 
was more than fifty per cent. complete 
and more than thirty per cent. paid for. 
They showed, further, that there is a 
balance of $3,400,000 in bank. There 
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Varied Industries Building 


is now in the United States Treasury 
an appropriation of $5,000,000 made by 
an act of Congress, which becomes 
available as soon as the exposition com- 
pany shall have expended $10,000,000 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The rate of expenditure 
at this time is $750,000 a month. The 
company will call upon the Treasury 
Department early in the coming fall for 
the Government’s contribution, that 
will make $15,000,000, which may be 
described as the capital stock of this 
enterprise. 

The municipality of St. Louis and 
the individual subscribers have contrib- 
uted the same amount of $5,000,000. 

On the first day of April, this year, 
thirty-six States and Territories had, 
by formal action, committed themselves 
to participation, the aggregate sum of 
money appropriated being $4,125,000. 
Since that date the amount has been in- 
creased to $4,425,000. 

Construction of the Iowa Building is 


in progress ; and what is more interest- 
ing, the enrollment of the school chil- 
dren of that State to visit the fair and 
to occupy cottages on the grounds, the 
sites given free by the exposition man- 
agement, has reached about 25,000. 
The plan contemplates the bringing of 
over 100,000 school children from that 
State to the World’s Fair under proper 
escort, to remain at least one week. 
The children will come in relays by rail 
and by boat. 

Among the events of this week of 
dedication were the laying of the corner 
stones for the Missouri and Oklahoma 
Buildings. The Missouri Building is to 
be a structure costing $125,000, the 
State having appropriated a round mil- 
lion of dollars for its participation. TIIli- 
nois and Kansas, in the past week, have 
closed contracts for their buildings. In 
several States, where Legislatures were 
negligent of the interests of those com- 
monwealths, organized movements are 
raising funds by subscription. Notably, 
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this is true of Texas and Kentucky; in 
both States the organizations are coun- 
tenanced by the Governors. In Texas 
ex-Governor Sayers heads the list of 
contributors, a meeting of the Commis- 
sion, held on the roth of this month, 
having resolved to raise $200,000. At 
sessions the past winter twelve Legisla- 
tures increased or renewed former ap- 
propriations. The citizens of the In- 
dian Territory are raising, by popular 
subscription, $25,000 to match a like 
sum appropriated by Congress toward 
the exhibit of the Territory’s resources. 
Arkansas and Kansas added largely to 
their appropriations at the recent ses- 
sion of their Legislatures. Tennessee 
and Maine each voted $40,000 the past 
month. 

The plans of the States for their houses 
of comfort are not only interesting in 
point of architecture, but in historical 
sentiment as well. Louisiana has let 
the contract for the reproduction of the 
old Cabildo, in which the transfer of sov- 
ereignty from France to the United 
States took place in December, 1803. 
This State will install, as part of its ex- 
hibit on the grounds, a model rice farm, 
with mill, wells, canals and piping plant. 
Tennessee proposes a reproduction of the 
Hermitage. ‘ The Virginia Commission- 
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ers have in mind Monticello. New Jer- 
sey proposes a replica of Washington’s 
headquarters. The Western States will 
endeavor to represent in their buildings, 
either by way of architecture or mate- 
rial, their resources. 

Upon a tract of thirty-five acres, bor- 
dering upon a large lake, the Philippine 
villages will be located; typical families 
of ten tribes will live there, carrying on 
their vocations and other amusements 
and customs. During the dedication this 
week arrangements were made for the 
bringing of four companies of Philippine 
soldiers to camp upon the grounds. 

China, for the first time in her history, 
participates officially in a world’s fair, 
having made an appropriation and ap- 
pointed a commissioner. 

Japan. will be represented on a more 
elaborate scale than ever before. 

Siam has a commissioner on the way 
to complete arrangements for building 
and exhibits. 

On the American Hemisphere the in- 
terest is universal. Alaska, for the first 
time, will have an exhibit at an exposi- 
tion, the sum of $40,000 having been pro- 
vided therefor. The Canadian Commis- 
sioner has visited St. Louis and selected 
the site for his building, it being the pur- 
pose of that country to exploit specially 














West Side of the 


Varied Industries Building 
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its live stock industry. Mexico leads all 
other foreign nations in being the first 
to complete its Government building. 
The architecture is typical ; the flag flies 
from the roof of the structure embodying 
the_ patio, and other characteristics of 
Mexican construction. Mexico will 
place between the Horticulture and Agri- 
culture buildings the largest display of 
cacti ever shown at a world’s fair. 
France and Germany have submitted 
the plans for their buildings, and they 
have been approved. France will repro- 
duce in a garden the Grand Trianon of 
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a parallel, to which half of the United 
States will flock and pay affectionate 
homage.” Great Britain’s initial appro- 
priation is $150,000, which is to be in- 
creased by $350,000, bringing the total to 
$500,000. 

The Reichstag has voted $375,000 for 
immediate use in Germany’s prepara- 
tion. This is the first half of $750,000 to 
be appropriated. In addition the Prus- 
sian Diet last month appropriated $25,- 
ooo for Prussia’s educational display. 
Upon one of the most eligible hills, which 
break the monotony of the upper and 
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Machinery Building 


Versailles. The planting of trees and 
preparations for this garden have been 
under way several weeks. The plans of 
France contemplate not only the repro- 
duction of an historical building, but a 
typical French garden, with chalets and 
shrubbery and flowers. 

Great Britain, following France and 
Germany, has entered upon very elab- 
orate participation, the Royal Commis- 
sion being headed by the. Prince of 
Wales. King Edward has offered as an 


exhibit of great interest the Jubilee pres- 
ents of the late Queen, his action being 
commented upon widely bythe British 
press as a “ tactful idea.” The carrying 
out of it will be “the chief glory of the 
St. Louis Exposition, the exhibit without 





lower plateaus, will be a reproduction of 
a German castle as the World’s Fair home 
for Germany. . In the court of the Va- 
ried Industries Building a German coun- 
try. house, planned from the latest de- 
signs of the German architect, will be 
constructed to display the highest type of 
Germany’s interior. decoration and. furni- 
ture. £ 
Italy is one of the most recent ‘addi- 
tions to the European list of accepting 
nations, having appropriated. $100,000. 
» Upon. an.elevation, corresponding to 
that assigned Germany, the Japan~Com- 
mission will erect, a building ‘typical of 
that country, for entertainment purposes. 
The Commissioner of -Brazil-is-on the 
way to this country. During the dedica- 
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tion representatives of most of the Cen- appropriate $100,000 for the new na- 


tral and South American Republics were tion’s exhibit. 


present. Cuba was represented by a The World’s Fair of 1904 is casting in 
Commission headed by Maximo Gomez, advance shadows which abound in great 


bringing the, assurance that the Cuban promise. 
Congress will, during the month of May, __ Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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Education Building 


In Extremis 
By Susie M. Best 


* © TS the door well barred? And the window?” “ Yea.” 


“ And the outer gate, is it firm and fast? 
There was one rode by on the bitter blast 
That cried, ‘Beware! I shall enter there 
And set my seal ere the dawn of day.’” 


“Tt is all secure. Sleep, sweet, nor fear; 
There is none can dare to enter here.” 


“Quick! Cover me close and sit on guard, 
And shield my sight, for I seem to see 
A Pallid Presence that beckons me; 
His brow is cold and he’s green with mold, 
Oh, how could he enter if all is barred?” 


“ There is none has entered, beloved. Cease. 
These are but visions that vex your peace.” 


“Oh, hold my hand, for to part is pain. 
You see it not, but there’s One defies 
Our bolts and bars and bids me rise 

And fare with him thro’ the valley dim, 

Whence none may ever return again.” 


Oh, strange and sad! Ere I answered, “ Nay,” 
Dark Death had stolen a soul away. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Bishop Westcott 


Or the three Cambridge friends who 
made so valuable a contribution to the 
New Testament scholarship of our own 
time, Lightfoot died in 1889 and Hort in 
1892, but Westcott, the senior member 
of this little company, lived until 1901. 
Westcott’s second 


unintelligent type. We learn, too, on the 
testimony of Dr. Butler, that during his 
mastership at Harrow School, lasting 
from his twenty-seventh to his forty- 
second year, those of his colleagues who 
best loved him and most fully recog- 
nized his ability did not foresee his 
future eminence, whether as a writer 

and thinker, or as a 





son, a clergyman 
who spent several 
years in missionary 
work in India and 
at present holds an 
English living, has 
now published a 
worthy memorial * 
of his father, which 
gives welcome help 
to the understanding 
of a group of influ- 
ences not as widely 
known perhaps as 
“the Oxford move- 
ment,” but of a 
much healthier char- 
acter. 

It must be con- 
fessed, however, 
that the personali- 
ties of the men who 
made Cambridge a 
theological center 
are less fascinating 
than those of the 
Oxford leaders. In exact and patient 
scholarship the supremacy was undoubt- 
edly with Cambridge, but in the biog- 
raphies of both Hort and Westcott—an 
adequate memoir of Lightfoot has yet to 
be written—one is conscious of a lack 
of that imagination and color which are 
not wanting when one reads of Newman 
and Church, or, on the other side, of 
Jowett and Pattison. 

The letters printed here as written by 
Westcott during his undergraduate 
course at Cambridge are surprisingly 
commonplace. They are practically a 
series of little homilies of a particularly 








* T.1vE AND LETTERS OF BRooKB Foss WESTCOTT, 
Sometime Bishop of Durham. By Arthur Weat- 
sotto Two vols. ew York: The Macmillan Co. 
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BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT 


speaker, a preacher 
and aruler. It was 
evidently not until 
his return to Cam- 
bridge as a prfo- 
fessor in 1870 that 
he really “ found 
himself.” It was 
then that he first ob- 
tained the leisure 
for pursuing his 
New Testament 
studies with the 
thoroughness he de- 
sired, as well as the 
opportunity for 
leaving a mark upon 
the education of the 
clergy. The first 
suggestion of pre- 
paring a new edi- 
| tion of the New 

Testament appears 

in his diary during 

1846. In 1850, when 

he was only twenty- 
five, he gave to the world the first-fruits 
of this resolve in his “ Introduction to 
the Study of the Gospels.” While teach- 
ing school-boys at Harrow he wrote his 
book on the Canon, contributed several 
articles to Smith’s “ Bible Dictionary,” 
compiled his “ History of the English 
Bible,” and associated himself with his 
former pupil, Hort, in preparing their fa- 
mous edition of the Greek Testament 
text. 

The Cambridge period covered also 
Westcott’s work as a member of the New 
Testament Revision Company. At Cam- 
bridge, too, he showed his gift as an in- 
spiring teacher of the younger clergy, 
and began to exercise an influence from 
the pulpit. He had seldom preached at 
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Harrow, where, even within the limits of 
the school chapel, his voice was heard 
with difficulty. In his advanced years he 
could make himself heard easily in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and York Minster, and 
even by an assembly of thousands of min- 
ers in the open air. The many published 
volumes of his sermons have given every 
one an opportunity of knowing the prin- 
cipal characteristics of his preaching and 
his theology. For himself he greatly dis- 
liked being called a mystic, for every- 
thing was so clear to his own mind that 
he was at a loss to know where the mys- 
tery came in. In spite of this protest, 
many of his readers will still have much 
sympathy with another distinguished 
Anglican, who, while Westcott was at 
Westminster, is reported to have been 
walking on the Embankment with a 
friend—this incident is not mentioned in 
the biography—and to have remarked: 
“How very foggy it is this morning! 
Surely Westcott must have opened his 
study windows.” 

There was no slight risk in raising to 
the episcopate a quiet scholar who had 
always preferred to dwell in the shade. 
But as Bishop Dr. Westcott left no less 
profound an impression than as Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. His episcopate was 
marked by, a sympathy, rare among 
bishops, with social reform. His good 
work in reconciling employers and work- 
men won for him the blessing of multi- 
tudes who had little appreciation of his 
distinction as a grammarian. His atti- 
tude to Nonconformists, however, dis- 
played that strange combination of per- 
sonal intimacy and superiority of caste 
which is so frequent and so puzzling an 
element in the record of the more liberal 
Anglicans. The tone in which Dr. West- 
cott refers to Dr. Moulton, with whom 
he co-operated closely for several years in 
some of his revision work, is scarcely less 
affectionate than that in which he speaks 
of his earlier friends, Lightfoot and Hort 
and Benson, yet he refused to take part 
in the celebration of the Wesley Centen- 
ary. 
But with whatever limitations, the 
character of Dr. Westcott is such as wins 
for itself the respect and admiration of 
men of all creeds and churches. It shows 
how early simplicity and unselfishness 
may be retained even after promotion to 
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high place, and how the “ life in Christ ” 
—his favorite expression for the experi- 
ence of the true believer—is possible even 
to one whose diligent service has been re- 
warded by brilliant success. 

ee 


Leaders of Opinion in Ireland 


Tue Irish leaders whose influence and 
methods Mr. Lecky discusses in these 
two volumes * are Flood, Grattan and 
O’Connell.- He has omitted the sketch of 
Swift which appeared in the editions of 
1861 and 1871. But, in fact, the present 
work is almost entirely new and contains 
at least three times the amount of matter 
to be found in the first issue. The great 
manuscript collections of confidential 
government correspondence in the State 
Paper Offices of Dublin and London have 
been thrown open to public inspection 
only within recent years. The result has 
been to enable the author to write with 
a fullness of detail that would have been 
impossible without an examination of- 
these new sources. 

The present volumes, however, are 
marked by one feature that will render 


them less pleasing to Mr. Lecky’s coun- 
trymen than the earlier book. The first 
edition was strongly, almost enthusiastic- 
ally, national in sentiment, and what its 
author calls, disdainfully and very un- 
justly, “its boyish rhetoric,” had a pro- 
nounced influence on the growth of the 


Home Rule idea. But the Irish. parlia- 
ment which he favored, he tells us, was a 
parliament controlled by “ the propertied 
classes.” The propertied classes exercise 
very little control at the present moment ; 
yet it hardly follows that “the public 
opinion of Ireland has palpably de- 
teriorated.” It has always been recog- 
nized by the leaders of the Irish people 
that the absence of the upper classes of 
Irishmen from active political life was a 
calamity, and those of them who have 
thrown in their lot with their fellow- 
countrymen have certainly had no reason 
to complain of the loyalty and devotion 
of their followers. Indeed, the Irish 
through the whole course of their his- 
tory have been intensely monarchical and 
aristocratic in their sympathies. The re- 

* LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN IRELAND. By 


William Edward Hartpole Lecky. 2 vols. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4.00. 
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flex action of American republicanism 
may have somewhat modified this feel - 
ing, but it is by no means certain that it 
has done so to any serious extent. In the 
new and brighter future that is dawning 
for the unhappy island we think there 1s 
little doubt that the upper classes of the 
country will find the sphere of their po- 
litical power widely extended ; in fact, it 
is not at all improbable that strong Con- 
servatives like Mr. Horace Plunket, Lord 
Dunraven and even Mr. Lecky himself 
will run ultra-democrats like Mr. Wil- 
liam O’Brien and Mr. T. P. O’Connor a 
close race for such public positions as 
may be in the gift of the people. 

Mr. Lecky opens his first volume with 
a short but extremely informing and 
brilliant summary of the earlier phases 
of Irish history since the Revolution of 
’88. No picture could be sadder and 
gloomier than that which he draws of 
Ireland in the eighteenth century. The 
penal laws, apparently designed to crush 
all manhood out of the people, were at 
once so horrible and so absurd that it is 
difficult to imagine how they could have 
appeared on the pages of the statute 
book of any civilized country. It showed 
remarkable vitality in the Irish people 
that they were able to live throtvigh that 
hideous period and escape utter degrada- 
ton. Yet, altho they lost, unfortunately, 
many of the political and industrial vir- 
tues, they retained those domestic and re- 
ligious qualities which were sure ulti- 
mately to contribute to the national re- 
generation. 


“There was,” Mr. Lecky says, “an un- 
usually high standard of domestic purity, there 
was an intense fervor of religious belief, there 
was a truly admirable spirit of content and 
resignation in extreme poverty as well as 
amid the inevitable calamities of life, and there 
was much beautiful mutual charity among the 
poor.” 


In the three biographies which follow 
the author dwells on the leading facts of 
the great struggle of Irish nationality 
and investigates with a sagacity and 
keenness of perception that are almost 
always infallible the chain of causes and 
effects in Irish history, especially the in- 
fluence of past legislation, not only upon 
the material condition, but also upon the 
character of the nation. While, of course, 
the public careers of the Irish leaders 
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form the leading feature of these vol- 
umes, we get here and there some inter- 
esting revelations of their private lives. 
Nothing can be more eloquent and 
charming than Mr. Lecky’s description 
of Grattan’s domestic life in his beautiful 
home amid the Wicklow Hills; it seems 
to have been singularly gracious and dig- 
nified, sweet and pure. 

The second volume, which is entirely 
devoted to O’Connell, forms a remark- 
ably interesting and important contribu- 
tion to the history of Ireland during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Al- 
tho the author is doubtful whether the 
life of the great agitator was a blessing 
or a curse to the country, his lack of sym- 
pathy with many phases of his character 
never influences his estimate of the splen- 
dor and originality of his genius and of 
the reality of his patriotism. Admirable 
as these biographies are in all respects, 
many readers will be inclined to consider 
that of O’Connell as the most fascinating 
and absorbing of the three. We have no 
hesitation in pronouncing it the finest ac- 
count of the Irish leader’s life that has 
been published so far. 


& 


Water Fowl 


LIKE the other volumes of this excel- 
lent series, the present issue on The 
Water-Fowl Family,* altho intended 
primarily for the sportsman, is not 
without interest for the scientist and 
even for the lover of wild nature, who 
enjoys the world quietly from the van- 
tage corner of his comfortable study. 
An Introduction of considerable length 
treats of the habits of wild fowl in a 
general way, and is interspersed with 
vivacious stories of actual hunts. To 
the lover of hunting, no recommenda- 
tion of such pages is necessary. He 
knows too well from his own experi- 
ence the keen delight-of rising in the 
early dawn, when the gray Eastern sky 
looks down upon him coldly as upon an 
intruder into the mysteries of awaken- 
ing life and the mists floating over shore 
or mere or broken swamp seem to 
cover from his eyes the other mysteries 
of sleep. It is a strange exhilaration 


* Tue WATER-FowWL Famity. By L. C. Sanford, 
L. B. Bishop and T. 8. Van Dyke. American 
Sportsman’s Library. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00 net. ‘ 
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that comes over him as he steps from 
his chamber into the chill air, an exotic 
feeling as if he had wandered into un- 
known lands. And then the lonely hours 
of waiting, the pitting of man’s cunning 
against the wary instincts of the bird, 
the success and the failure, and last of 
all—best of all to some—the evening 
“comfort and warmth that sooner or 
later relieve the misery of wet and 
cold.” 

Sportsmen know all this, and will 
take their reminiscent pleasure in read- 
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water fowl are described separately, 
full data being given for their identifica- 
tion, with paragraphs on their habitat 
and habits and the proper methods of 
decoying or the like. Here the sports- 
man and the scientific observer equally 
will find material of instruction, but the 
reader who makes his excursions within 
the walls of his library will be a little 
disconcerted. He has enjoyed his share 
of the feast, and must give place to bet- 
ter men. As a whole, the spirit of the 
book is good, the literary quality ade- 














Over the Decoys 
From The Water-Fowl Family 


ing Mr. Sanford’s happy hunting sto- 
ries. (Why will he use that hateful 
word “gunning?”) There are others 
who sympathize rather with old John 
Winthrop’s memorandum in his Diary 
for August 22d, 1611: 

“Findinge by muche examination that ordi- 
nary shootinge in a gunne could not stand wth 
a good conscience in my selfe.” 


And yet even these tender lovers of 
nature may be content to warm them- 
selves at these stories and laws of hunt- 
ing, and to enjoy the art bloodlessly and 
with a good conscience. 

Following the Introduction are chap- 
ters in which the various species of 


quate and the information clearly pre- 
sented. ' 
a] 


The Grey Wig | 


Tuts volume of Short Stories* Mr. 
Zangwill has very aptly called “ Mainly 
a Study of Woman.” Without being in 
any sense cynical, it contains a series 
of accurate and instructive interpreta- 
tions of the “eternal feminine.” This 
is a more difficult thing to do than most 
readers suppose. The average heroine 
in fiction is a sort of literary fallacy, 
prettily endowed with romantic intuitions 


By I. Zangwill. New York: 
$1.50. 





* THe Grey WIG. 
The Macmillan Co. 
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and a few superficial characteristics ; but 
few writers have the amazing wit to de- 
pict the uncertain, whimsical realities of 
feminine nature. The female author may 
comprehend her sex, but a prejudice for 
concealing the secrets of her own heart 
renders her an untrustworthy artist at 
this point. She tells what she knows 
about woman, but she does not tell it 
truthfully. On the other hand, the male 
author labors under the difficulty of not 
knowing how to change his mind fast 
enough to create a really feminine char- 
acter. And he makes the fatal mistake 
of attempting to explain her potent in- 
consistencies. Thus he destroys the 
whole illusion, and divested of the charm 
of mystery, his pretty enigma turns out 
A be only the female lay figure in the 
tale. 

But it is just here that Mr. Zangwill 
shows his genius of understanding, his 
wit of a foreign sex. He interprets, but 
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he does not attempt to explain: Of the 
many different types of women portrayed 
in these stories, all are familiar to us in 
real life, but rarer in fiction. There are 
the old women, in whom pride, stubborn- 
ness, or some artificial trait of character 
has become a fixed idea, a hard spindle 
around which they wrap the whole of 
existence. Also, we have presented to 
us the eternally faithful woman, whose 
fidelity to the law of her own nature 
renders her loyal to whatever is good or 
bad that she is attached to, and with a 
sublime unreasonableness that does not 
indeed sanctify the unholy sacrifice she 
may thus be led to make of herself, but 
simply explains it. And finally Mr: 
Zangwill introduces the woman who is 
more versatile than the one she knows, 
because she is lighter. Her faculties 
effervesce while theirs concentrate. She is 
an erratic, diabolical illusion, not even 
governed by any fixed law of her own 
evil nature. Faithful to no one living, by 
some mocking perversity she settles like 
a little mourning halo about the grave of 
the only man who ever showed the sense 
and brutality to abuse her. 

Nowhere in life do such moral absurdi- 
ties exist save in feminine nature. And 
we are indebted to Mr. Zangwill for the 
way he has set them forth, astutely, im- 
personally, as becomes a true artist. Such 
fiction resembles philosophy more than 
it does realism. 


* 


Literary Landmarks of Oxford. By Laurence 
Hutton. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.20. 


A six weeks’ vacation spent busily in 
hunting down the literary memories of 
Oxford, and in searching out the homes 
and haunts of the Worthies who were 
associated with “ that beautiful, restful, 
inspiring old University Town,’—that 
is a vacation well passed and worthy of 
recording. The making of this book 
describes its character. The colleges 
are taken up in alphabetical order, and 
the literary anecdotes connected with 
each are woven together in Mr. Hut- 
ton’s vivacious manner. It is good 
reading, and would gain double inter- 
est if read while visiting the town 
itself. 




















Memories of Vailima. By Isobel Strong and 
Lloyd Osbourne. ew York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.20 net. 


In the latter part of the year 1892 
Mrs. Strong began re a journal in 
which she put down bits of Stevenson’s 
conversation, stories and the like; and 
from extracts from this journal the first 
part of the present volume, “ ‘ Vailima 


Table-Talk,” is made up. Mr. Os- 
bourne adds an account of “ Steven- 
son’s Home Life at Vailima,” 


in which 





A War Party 


Illustration from Memories of Vailima. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons 


his life at the head of the little clan he 
gathered about him is picturesquely told; 
and two other chapters by Mrs. Strong 
relate the story of “ Pola,” a native 
adopted child, and give an account of 
7 a Songs.” From the journal, 

“ Table-Talk,” we quote this amus- 


ion paragraph: 


“T have a very good system with the auto- 
graph hunters. On one set of cards Louis 
writes his name and the date; on another set a 
sentiment, such as 

‘ Smoking is a pernicious habit ;’ 
or an idle rhyme— 
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” A Geography and Atlas of Protestant Mis- 


_@ ing in English, altho provided in Ger- 


| the world. Accompanying this large 
, thin volume, with its lists of missionary 
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‘I know not if I wish to please, 
I know not if I may, 

I only scribble at my ease, 
To pass a rainy day;’ 












































Or, 
‘ How jolly ’tis to sit and laugh 
In gay green-wood, 
And write the merry autograph 
For other people’s good.’ 
Louis calls these ‘penny plain and tuppence 
colored.’ The former I send in reply to the 
ordinary polite request, but those who take the 
trouble to enclose an addressed envelope and 
a Samoan stamp, I reward with ‘tuppence col- 
or 9”? 
s 


» 0 


sions. By Harlan P. Page, Secretary of 
the Student Volunteer Movement. Vol. I, 
Geography. Vol. Il, Atlas. New York: 
Student Volunteer Movement, $3.00. 


These volumes supply what was lack- 


man, an excellent missionary atlas of 


societies, its index of stations and its 
tables of statistics, is another volume, 
which gives a description of each mission 
field, its geographical relations and popu- 
lations, and then a compact account of 
the mission work carried on in it. The 
author, Mr. Beach, is a competent stu- 
dent, and has done his work carefully and 
well. The maps are excellent and full, 
altho they will not take the place of the 
maps issued by the several societies to 
illustrate their own work. For example, 
Asia Minor looks small on the map, large 
enough for it to seem an appendage to 
Arabia. We recommend the. work 
heartily for church libraries and especial- 
ly for mission bands which are carrying 
on the study of missions in various fields. 


a 


Studies in Christian Character, Work and 
Experience. First and Second Series. 
By the Rev. William L. Walkinson. New 
York: F. H. Revell Co., $1.00 per volume. 


Mr. Walkinson has put into these two 
books an immense amount of wise coun- 
sel and good cheer. While reading them, 
“even the most spiritless existence, that 
most absorbed in sad and humiliating du- 
ties,” must find a new meaning in life, 
and catch glimpses of better things in the 
future. They are to be particularly com- 
mended for the perfect sanity which char- 
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acterizes them. There is a wealth of apt 
illustration, which is evidently for the 
sole purpose of illustrating. They are to 
be highly commended. 


a 


Political Parties and Party Problems in the 
United States. By James Albert Wood- 
burn. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$2.00 net, 


The brilliant work of Ostrogorski on 
Democracy and the organization of po- 
litical parties throws into the shade 
such essays as that of Professor Wood- 
burn. Ostrogorski not only covered 
the ground completely and accurately, 
but he also adorned the subject by the 
elegance of his style. Those who at- 
tempt hereafter to discuss a subject so 
admirably treated must have quite ex- 
ceptional qualifications. They may dis- 
play much indusry and great erudition ; 
but they will need something like ge- 
nius in order to succeed. Professor 
Woodburn has written a good sum- 
mary of political history, as exhibited 
in party movements. He shows what 
principles were set forth in the plat- 
forms, what names were given to the 
organizations and how they waxed and 
waned. He tells us what can be learned 
from books and from newspapers; but 
concerning the secret springs of human 
action, the physiology, so to speak, of 
the party organism, he says little and 
perhaps knows little. This criticism is 
suggested especially by the chapters on 
political morality, which are made up 
largely of trite and jejune platitudes. 
The people, we are told, if they are to 
rule, must be intelligent, virtuous and 
free. They must be in comfortable cir- 
cumstances and must, above all things, 
be religious. We have no disposition 
to carp at these precepts, but they do 
not conduce greatly to our edification. 
The common recipes for producing vir- 
tuous citizens are set forth ; and, it must 
be said, with proper cautions as to their 
efficacy. The spirit of the author is ex- 
cellent, and little exception can be taken 
to anything that he says. But it has 
been said before, and, to judge from our 
present state, it has been said in vain. 
Still it is fair to admit that we might be 
worse off were it not for our abundant 
course of political homilies. 
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Haydn. By J.-Cuthbert Hadden. “ 3 


Musician Series.” New York: 


Dutton & Co., $1 25. 


There is more reason for:a new life 
of Haydn than of almost any other com- 
poser. Pohl’s is the only biography with 
pretensions to being exhaustive, and 
since its publication fresh material has 
come to light, such as the Letters and 
Diary given by Mr. Krehbiel in his 
* Music and Manners in the Classical 
Period.” Hardly less interesting is the 
account of Haydn’s transactions with 
George Thomson, of Edinburgh, the 
friend of Burns, who engaged Haydn, 
Beethoven,: Pleyel, Weber, etc., to ar- 
range accompaniments for Scottish 
songs, Haydn alone arranging some 250 
airs. Mr. Hadden claims that his “1s 
the fullest life of Haydn that has so far 
appeared in English,’ and it is exceed- 
ingly well written. We note as signifi- 
cant: that, humble as was the great 
musician’s home, there, in his tender, 
impressionable years, he was surrounded 
by music. His subsequent lack of mu- 
sical education was a blessing in disguise, 
for thereby his originality escaped in- 
terference. His secluded life at Ester- 
hazy, out of touch with the world, was 
another safeguard to keep pure the in- 
stinct that was in him. The time was 
ripe for breaking away from the 
old polyphonic music, become merely 
pedantic; Haydn, with his fresh, un- 
trammeled mind, and the use of an or- 
chestra on which to experiment, brought 
forth new things. The chapter on 
‘‘ Haydn, the Composer,” is good so far 
as it goes, but we wish more than 10 
pages, out of a total 229, might have 
been devoted to the Composer who 
practically invented the Symphony and 
the Quartet. It is interesting what 
Haydn himself said, that it was not till 
he had been to England that he became 
famous in Germany. 


a 


[Great Masters in Painting and 
New York: 


Botticelli. 
Sculpture.] By A. Streeter. 
The Macmillan Co., $1.75. 


The standard of excellence which we 
have been led to expect in that admirable 
series, “ Great Masters in Painting and 
Sculpture,” is more than maintained by 
Mr. Streeter in his life of Botticelli. It 
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is the fashion, just now, to admire ex- 
travagantly everything which bears the 
name of this artist, but there are few who 
really comprehend the complex impres- 
sionable nature of the man who lived at 
the time when the two great currents of 
antiquity and medievalism were uniting 
to produce the Renaissance. The old and 
the new elements were antagonistic, and 
3otticelli was influenced by each in turn, 
but was never able to assimilate them and 
evolve from them a homogeneous art. It 
is, however, this very imaginative incon- 
gruity, these strange contrasts, which 
lend such charm to his pictures. Mr. 
Streeter has a sympathetic appreciation 
of the subtle quality of Botticelli’s work ; 
nowhere have we seen so satisfactory an 
analysis of the fascinating, “ slightly ail- 
ing” melancholy which is characteristic 
of Botticelliss women as Mr. Streeter’s. 
He-shows us that whether they are called 
Venuses or Madonnas they are brooding 


“on what each misses rather than on what 
either attains. The sense of loss is ever pres- 
ent, bringing with it a sentiment of ineffable 
melancholy. It is in this consciousness of loss, 
and the wistfulness ensuing from it, that his 
Venus so strangely resembles his Madonna. 
Both are great refusals. The one has missed 
heaven ; the other has missed earth.” 


Due weight is given to Botticelli’s tech- 
nic, especially to his unequaled power 
of portraying swift motion and of intri- 
cate line composition. The author’s de- 
scription of the “ Birth of Venus ” is il- 
luminating ; but he turns from his scien- 
tific analysis of even this masterpiece to 
hark back to the significance of the deep 
dejection weighing down this goddess of 
love. 

“Did he [Botticelli] mean to portray her as 
an alien and an outcast, returning after cen- 
turies of exile to a world where her presence 
was no longer a glory but a sin; where, peren- 
nially young and perpetually desired, she was 
nevertheless, to be perpetually in disgrace? ” 


& 

Veronica. By Martha W. Austin. 

Doubleday, Page & Co, $1.50. 

When an author lacks the wit and 
humor of experience and is still under 
the dominion of that romantic melan- 
cholia peculiar to extreme youth, what 
she writes should not be judged as an 
accomplishment, but as a promise, at 
best an intimation of undeveloped 


New York: 


Scriptive work 
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power. Now the only thing worth 
mentioning about this Louisiana love 
story is the author’s pretty imagery of 
ideas. She has the pigment style, but 
not quite enough discretion in the use 
of her vocabulary coloring. Also, a 
misguided enthusiasm has led her to 
suppose that in order to be dramatic 
the hero’s life should end in a hemor- 
rhage that stains his linen shirt bosom, 
and that all her characters must always 
feel to the uttermost of their emotional 
capacities. This is a common mistake 
in fiction. Writers of it fail to remem- 
ber that the emotions are like a musical 
scale, not all in the tragic bass nor all 
in the pathetic treble. 
& 

Under the Rose. By Frederic S. Isham. In- 

dianapolis: .The Bobbs-Merrill Co., $1.50. 

The mixture of squalor and senti- 
mentality in the life of the sixteenth 
century, of chivalry and licentiousness, 
of learning and gluttany, is very difficult 
to present’ in dramatic form without 
making it appear artificial like the 
characters in a fancy dress ball. And 
so the average novel dealing with this 
period is only a literary subterfuge based 
upon certain historical incidents. But 
in this story of the “Court of Love” 
during the reign of Francis 1 Mr. 
Isham gives us the genius of the age. 
Love, piety and common villairiy fol- 
lowed in the gay monarch’s train. 
Buffoonery was the only expression of 
humor, and so the jester’s hall furnished 
entertainment for all. Here was to be 
found not only the “priest doctor,” 
Rabelais, but poets, wits, hunchbacks, 
and even women wearing the clown’s 
cap and bells. Beyond the palace gates 
a horde of merry beggars ringed royalty 
about with a sort of professional 
vagrancy. And this picturesque por- 
traiture of medieval human nature in- 
cludes a love story of spirit and adven- 
ture native to it. There is an illusive 
quality in Mr. Isham’s style, felt, but 
difficult to express in the formal terms 
of literary criticism, a sort of sweet en- 
chantment which takes in the whole of 
nature, as if every green bough and 
blooming rose were a part of his tale. 
Many will remember the admirable de- 
in his novel, “The 
Strollers,” which appeared last year, but 
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in this later book he has surpassed that 
pretty achievement. 
a 


Literary Notes 


A Memortat Collection of the Sermons 
by Edwards A. Park has been compiled by his 
daughter. (The Pilgrim Press.) 


...-Mr. Mosher’s Bibelot for May con- 
tains a second garland of Celtic verse, opening 
with Sir Samuel Ferguson’s exquisite transla- 
tion of “ Deirdre’s Lament.” (Price, 5 cents.) 

....1 wo new issues in the Temple Library 
are “Evelina” in two volumes and “ Heroes 
of the Norselands.” The Norse tales are “ re- 
told” by Katharine F. Boult, and illustrated 
by T. H. Robinson. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 50 cents a volume.) 

....' The Boy’s Iliad,” by Walter Copland 
Perry, rounds out the story of Homer’s Iliad by 
adding the preceding and succeeding events of 
the war as they are related in the Cyclic and 
other poets. (The Macmillan Company, $1.25 
net.) 

....The Life and Letters prepared by Prof: 
James A. Harrison for the Virginia edition 
of Poe’s Works have now been issued separate- 
ly in two handsome substantial volumes, with 
many illustrations. ‘This is the first time the 
letters have been brought together in this 
available form. (James Y. Crowell & Co. 
$2.50, net.) 

....We note with interest that Mr. Ripley 
Hitchcock has become associated with the pub- 
lishing house of A. S. Barnes & Co., of which 
concern he is now vice-president. Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s experience as author and editor and as 
literary adviser of D. Appleton & Co. (since 
1890) will render him a valued associate of this 
firm, whose record already stands high for un- 
interrupted success. 


....Paul Du Chaillu died April 30th, at St. 
Petersburg, where he was residing in pursuit of 
studies which he intended to use in a great work 
on the Russian Empire. Du Chaillu was fa- 
mous, both as an explorer and author, altho 
many of his early discoveries in Africa, notably 
the manlike gorilla, were long ridiculed as 
fables. His books of adventure for the young 
are admirable reading. 


...." The Complete Poetical Works of Alex- 
ander Pope,” edited by Henry W. Boynton, has 
been added to the excellent Cambridge Edition 
of the Poets. One notable feature of this book 
is the inclusion of Pope’s Translation of the 
Iliad and his part of the Odyssey, which are 
commonly omitted from one-volume editions. 
We cannot strongly commend the “ Biograph- 
ical Sketch” or the Notes, which seem some- 
what flimsy when tested by the high standard 
of the series. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 
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Pebbles 


“Wuat is home without~- a mother?” 
“ An Incubator, I guess.”—Cornell Widow. 


“T believe Brown is bow-legged.” 
“Hush! Don’t bandy it about.” 
—Princeton Tiger. 


....Grover’s Morto.—“ I care not who makes 
my country’s laws, as long as I can shoot the 
ducks.”—Princeton Tiger. 


.... Jack: “ Do they refer to the Law School 
as their Alma Mater?” Sam: “No, they call 
it their mother-in-law.”—Princeton Tiger. 


...-Zailor: “We'll have your trousers fin- 
ished by Thursday, sir.” Customer: “If you 
don’t, I’ll sue you for breeches of promise.”— 
Princeton Tiger. 


....Here is the puzzle: Mary is twenty-four 
years old. Mary is twice as old as Ann was 
when Mary was as old as Ann is now. How 
old is Ann?—The Popular Science Monthly. 


....AN ANECDOTE OF ROBESPIERRE.—* What 
do you gain by Deluging every street of Paris 
with Blood?” declaimed Dripping Danton. 
“ At least I will make a great Alley gory,” rea- 
soned the Republican, glancing down the Rue 
Royale at the reeking Guillotine—Yale Rec- 
ord. 

A cheese that was aged and gray, 
Was walking and talking one day. 
Said the cheese, “ Kindly note 
My mamma was a goat 
And I’m made out of curds by the whay! ” 

Morac: Cheese is the root of all weevils.— 

University of Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


....Among the famous sayings of Judge 
Kerr are the following: “ King David said in 
his haste, ‘ All men are liars.’ If he had sat in 
this court for forty years, as I have, he would 
have said it at his leisure.” “The moment you, 
a foreigner, land at Dover, you are supposed 
to know the whole law of England, which no- 
body ever knew yet.”—The American Lawyer. 

...." What did that lady have the screen 
across one part of the room for, ma?” asked 
little Harry, who had been making a call with 
his mother. “I suppose she had something 
there she didn’t want seen,” replied his mother. 
“ And was that the reason, ma, that when you 
thought she wasn’t looking you peeped behind 
it?” —Woman’s Home Companion. 

....CULTURE IN ATCHISON.—Here is a “prob- 
lem” copied from the blackboard in an Atchi- 
son school room: “ The sum of the face angles 
of any polyhedron is equal to four right angles 
taken as many times less two, as the polyhedron 
has vertices.” Can you get it through your 
head? Parents should really entertain more 
awe and reverence for children who know what 
this means.—Atchison Globe. 
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The United States in the Pacific 


THE question of territorial expansion 
as the policy of the United States, altho 
not now.so fiercely argued as it was 
immediately after the Spanish war, is 
as far as possible from being a dead 
and forgotten issue. That President 
Roosevelt and ex-President Cleveland 
should both have made it the subject 
of their memorable addresses at the 
opening of the St. Louis World’s Fair 
was significant of the essential impor- 
tance of the theme. True, the circum- 
stances suggested it. The fair is a cele- 
bration of the most important single 
act of territorial expansion in our his- 
tory. But the examination of the whole 
doctrine of national growth, which 
these two thoughtful addresses entered 
upon, was more searching than would 
have been needful in a merely laudatory 
review of the progress of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

Naturally Mr. Roosevelt’s view of 
expansion was of wider sweep than Mr. 
Cleveland’s. Mr. Roosevelt has strong- 
ly championed our possession of the 
Philippine Islands. Mr. Cleveland has 
been opposed to it. As President of 
the United States he opposed the an- 
nexation of the Hawaiian Islands, In 
his St. Louis speech, while lauding the 
foresight and patriotism of Jefferson, 
as exhibited in the Louisiana Purchase, 
he was careful to insist that the -terri- 
tory thus brought under the sovereign- 
ty of the United States was a part of 
one great geographic unity, and des- 
tined to be inhabited by a population 
indistinguishable in blood, language 
and character from the people of the 
Atlantic Coast. ‘It was well that atten- 
ton was thus sharply directed to these 
two different aspects of expansion. 
The Louisiana Purchase, the annexa- 
tion of Texas and the acquisition of 
California rounded out our mainland 
domain. It made us the great conti- 
nental Power of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Theannexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands and our sovereignty in the Phil- 
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ippines have suddenly made us what 
a few cheerful temperaments imagined 
we were a generation ago, but which in 
fact we were not, a world Power of the 
first class. 

To those individuals and those jour- 
nals that, like THe INDEPENDENT, have 
all along maintained -that no event in 
history was so full of promise of the 
future peace of the world as was the 
American acquisition of the Phlippines, 
the relation of our Government to the 
whole series of events in the Far East 
since the Treaty of Paris was signed 
has been singularly gratifyng. It has 
confirmed the optimistic judgment, and 
has overwhelmingly confuted the an- 
ti-imperialist prophets of gloom. 
Throughout the disturbances in China 
it was the United States that, in both 
military operations under General Cor- 
bin and through diplomatic wisdom on 
the part of Secretary Hay, wielded a 
controlling influence. To-day, it is in 
like manner the Government of the 
United States which, by a word and 
without a threat, holds Russia at bay 
in her policy of duplicity and unscrupu- 
lous aggression in Manchuria. 

To those who have most deeply stud- 
ied all phases of the development of 
American policy in its relation to world 
politics within the last five years, and 
who have at the same time watched the 
unfolding of Russian plans, there has 
never for one moment been a doubt 
that our possession of the lands which 
we now control in the Pacific Ocean 
would strengthen our influence in the 
East as nothing else could do. The 
Powers are ready to listen respectfully 
to a sovereignty which is a party of in- 
terest in Eastern affairs because its flag 
flies over Eastern territory, when they 
would give little heed to that same sov- 
ereignty if its only possessions were 
thousands of miles from the scene of 
events, and its only interests were com- 
mercial. 

To farseeing and unprejudiced minds 
it has never been doubtful that the real 
Eastern question in China, as on the 
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Bosphorus, is that of the relation of 
Russia to the rest of the world. Here 
and there an individual writer has as- 
serted even that all other world ques- 
tions fall into insignificance when com- 
pared with the relation of the Russian 
Empire to the English speaking people 
of the earth. If five years ago there 
were only a few who perceived that 
henceforth world politics were to be 
dominated by Russia on the one hand, 
or by the English speaking people un- 
der the leadership of the United States 
on the other hand, there are many who 
see it clearly enough to-day. This cer- 
tainty, scoffed at by the anti-imperialist 
press as the creation of a distraught im- 
perialist imagination, will soon be rec- 
ognized by the most conservative jour- 
nals as sober reality. So, too, will be 
the relation that exists between the 
probability that the influence of the 
United States will, in the long run, be 
supreme and the fact that we have be- 
come a power in the Pacific. Nothing 
more significant of the change of 
thought that is destined to continue has 
appeared than the admission of the 
New York Evening Post “that Secre- 
tary Hay’s protest against the Russian 
program was the chief reason why it 
was disavowed,” that “ London looks 
at the clarifying of the atmosphere as 
due to Washington,” and that “ what 
it signifies is that the United States 
holds such a position on the Pacific 
that Russia will not take the risk of 
any unfriendly steps in Manchuria, 
which might make us even tacitly the 
ally of Japan and England in those 
waters.” This is bed-rock truth. We 
are glad that the eyes of the Post have 
been opened to see it. 
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Taxing Municipal Franchises 


UNwIsELy, the municipal franchise 
corporations of this city have decided 
to appeal to the Supreme Court at 
Washington from the unanimous judg- 
ment of New York’s highest court in 
support of the Franchise Tax law. 
That judgment will never be reversed 
at Albany or Washington. Appeal sim- 
ply defers the payment of millions in 
taxes justly imposed, and intensifies 
public disapproval of the companies’ 
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attempt to avoid their equitable share 
of the tax burden. If these corpora- 
tions are blind to the signs of the times, 
they should at least be warned by their 
blunders in the past. This law may 
fairly. be called Theodore Roosevelt’s 
statute. The enactment of it was due 
to his persistent demand for such legis- 
lation; and it is known that he found 
it necessary to overcome the opposition 
of his party’s “organization,” then 
represented at Albany by the gentle- 
man who is now Governor of the State. 
Owing to his success with the Fran- 
chise Tax bill, and because he had in 
mind other tax projects for the comple- 
tion of which he desired a second term, 
the interests that opposed them set in 
motion the forces which removed him 
from Albany and made him Vice-Presi- 
dent. Fate has not permitted them to 
profit by this. The same and other al- 
lied interests have found him not less 
obnoxious to them in the White House 
than he was at Albany. His Franchise 
Tax law has now been so strongly af- 
firmed that it cannot be shaken. Con- 
tinued efforts to escape its require- 
ments will do the companies more harm 
than good. 

The tax is clearly a just one. None 
of the companies will say that the prop- 
erty upon which it is imposed has no 
ratable value or does not exist ; for they 
themselves have capitalized it. Great 
quantities of stock and bonds have 
been issued upon the basis of the 
value of these franchise privileges, 
rather than upon an actual invest- 
ment of cash. By means of these 
issues and the manipulation of them 
many of our large private fortunes have 
been accumulated. As the Court of 
Appeals said, “this property is only 
required to contribute its ratable share 
toward the support of the Government ; 
no burden is placed upon it except such 
as is borne by the homes of the people 
and money saved for support in old 
age.” Is it surprising that the public 
should look with disfavor upon the per- 
sistent attempt of these highly profit- 
able railway, electric light and gas light 
companies—with their inflated capitali- 
zation resting largely upon franchise 
privileges, for which very little has been 
paid to the people, who own them—to 
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escape fair taxation? If they were well 
advised they would accept the inevi- 
table. Moreover, this principle of fran- 
chise taxation, now so firmly estab- 
lished in New York, will surely be ac- 
cepted and enforced in other cities. 

We suppose it has not occurred to 
the controlling capitalists of these cor- 
porations that their resistance to just 
taxation is continually suggesting to 
the public the expediency of municipal 
ownership and operation. How much 
weight with the people can the com- 
panies’ arguments and statistics have, 
when compared with their evasion of 
taxes, their greed, and the disclosure of 
stock inflation and manipulation which 
surely accompanies any discussion of 
this tax dodging? Is the number of 
Socialists increasing? Is the operation 
of public utilities by municipalities re- 
garded with growing favor? Then this 
must be ascribed to the franchise cor- 
porations themselves, whose acts are 
shaping public opinion in support of 
public ownership and operation more 
effectively than it could be molded by 
advocates on a hundred platforms. 

The growing movement for munic- 
ipal ownership in this country has its 
origin in the popular prejudice against 
theft rather than in purely economic 
reasoning. In almost every one of our 
large cities there has been brought to 
light abundant proof that franchises of 
great value have been stolen from the 
people or procured by bribery. As a 
rule, money has been paid for them, but 
it has gone into the pockets of corrupt 
legislators and executive officers rather 
than into the public treasury. For ex- 
amples, St. Louis and Philadelphia. 
Some years have passed since such spe- 
cial privileges were corruptly bought 
in New York. But there are other prac- 
tices of great franchise corporations not 
more acceptable to the public than the 
purchase of Aldermen’s and Council- 
men’s votes. We heard of them during 
the last weeks of the recent session of 
the Legislature at Albany, when the 
agents of great corporations in this city 
sought to procure the passage of nu- 
merous “ sneak ” bills that would have 
given them additional franchises and 
privileges without honest pay, or would 
have revived old grants long ago lapsed 
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and forfeited. Only by the indignant 
protests of an angry people was the 
enactment of these bills prevented. In 
principle how did those schemes differ 
from the franchise raid in Harrisburg 
and Philadelphia, or the traffic in mu- 
nicipal privileges at St. Louis? Such 
sins the ostentatious philanthropy of 
responsible Directors will not cover. 
Like the attempted evasion of fair 
taxes, they excite disgust and hostility 
in the public mind. They may not be 
profitable in a financial sense of the 
term. For when a corporation not only 
refuses to pay taxes upon franchises 
worth many millions and obtained for 
little or nothing, but also seeks to pro- 
cure additional privileges by trick and 
device, the public may decide that the 
time has come for making its taxes 


heavier. 
s 


Honors in Literature at Harvard 


Harvarp has at last waked up to the 

knowledge that literature is an important 
element of education, and our other uni- 
versities may be expected to follow her 
example. Hereafter, in addition to the 
existing schemes for honors, a new dis- 
tinction, called Honors in Literature, 
will be open to undergraduates. The 
purpose of this new distinction, it is de- 
clared, 
“is to offer a plan that will encourage Under- 
graduates to combine reading in the Classics 
with reading in the Modern Languages. It is 
desired to emphasize in this way the underlying 
unity of literary study, and especially the inter- 
dependence of classical and modern literature. 
An opportunity is offered to students by this 
plan to count private reading, as well as work 
done in connection with courses.” 


Now no one, we presume, will look to 
such a plan as this or to any other plan 
for the actual production of original 
genius or of literature in the highest 
sense of the word. Literary genius, like 
that spirit of wisdom whereof the ancient 
books of India speak, “ is not to be found 
out by study, nor by the understanding, 
nor by much learning ; it descends freely 
upon whomsoever it lists.” But toward 
the discipline of youthful genius, if any 
such come thither, and toward the better 
understanding of the works of genius, 
such a course may accomplish a good deal. 
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First of all, if properly and seriously 
conducted, it may provide such training 
for those who aim at critical writing as 
is now furnished in Paris by the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes, and this alone would 
more than justify its adoption. For the 
one thing needed above all else among 
us to-day is that cultured, critical spirit 
which can deal with the problems of ex- 
perience, not as fragmentary questions 
of economics or sociology or religion or 
science or the like, but in the more in- 
clusive manner intended by Matthew Ar- 
nold when he called literature the criti- 
cism of life. It is partly because we are 
inclined to dwell so exclusively in these 
partial aspects and to write and read so 
much in these partial criticisms that our 
publishers complain of the growing 
frivolity of the general taste. A broader 
intuition into the meaning of life, such, 


for example, as may be obtained from 


the great literary critics of France, would 
bring a freshened interest to serious 
study ; and this widening of view, it may 
be hoped, the new procedure at Harvard 
will do something to promote. 

But more than that. Any one who is 
by necessity or inclination much con- 
cerned with the tide of literary produc- 
tions flowing unceasingly and tumultous- 
ly from our presses must have observed 
one peculiar fact. Every year there is 
issued a not inconsiderable number of 
books which show recognizable talent in 
the authors, even now and then a touch 
of genius sprung from honest observa- 
tion of realities or from original intuition 
into the meaning of some fragment of 
life, But invariably the work is marred 
by crudity of craftsmanship, by some 
rawness of manner and incapacity of 
self-criticism, which render the book of 
mingled good and bad, interesting and 
dull. What these sucking geniuses need 
most of all is the background of tradi- 
tional culture and the discipline of 
genuine literary study. Such a disci- 
pline, moreover, besides teaching them to 
bridge over the necessary flats of com- 
position gracefully, would tend to 
strengthen and ripen their originality. 
We cannot conceive a better training for 
those who feel the ambition of author- 
ship stirring within them than such a 
combined study of classic and modern 
literature as this new distinction at Har- 
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vard would seem to promise—seem, we 
must say, for its efficacy will naturally 
depend on whether the promoters of the 
scheme turn out to be mere philologians 
or men of thought and culture. 

There indeed lies the real issue. If 
the scheme helps to bring literature into 
repute among the philologians themselves, 
both classical and modern, if it teaches 
them that the world at large does not 
take their grammatical and archeological 
inquisitions quite so seriously as they 
themselves do, if it makes clear to them 
that literature is not the idle pastime of 
a day but may be an exacting discipline 
of all the more human faculties of the 
mind,—if it do this, it will accomplish 
much. By softening the rigors of an in- 
human philology, and by adding a coun- 
terpoise to the influence of science, 
which, when uncontrolled, tends to de- 
humanize the student, as Darwin once 
sadly confessed, it may conceivably be 
the first step toward an important evolu- 
tion in education. Time will discover. 
Meanwhile, at least, we may congratu- 
late the faculty and students of Harvard 
for the promise, if not for the accom- 
plishment, of this higher aim. 


wt 


The Alabama Decision 


THE decision of the Alabama case by 
the Supreme Court leaves the principal 
questions untouched. It does not decide 
that the Grandfather Clause is constitu- 
tional nor any other provision which is 
made to exclude the negro from the suf- 
frage not by direct mention or even by 
fair interpretation, but by unfair and 
dishonest administration of provisions 
carefully designed to facilitate such 
fraudulent and unjust administration. 

The case was one in which a man who 
had been denied registration, to which 
he claimed under the law to be entitled, 
asked that his name be put on the regis- 
try. The Court declared that it had no 
authority and no machinery to do this. 
If, as he claimed, he was entitled to 
registry under the law, his complaint 
was not against the law, but against its 
administration. His wrong was a per- 
sonal and political one, with which the 
State courts might be concerned, but not 
the United States courts. 
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That a tremendous wrong has been 
done the Supreme Court does not deny 
and seems to admit. But the trouble is 
that it has no power to correct a fraud 
committed by a State official against one 
of that State’s citizens. It is not an inter- 
State matter. It belongs to the criminal 
or political affairs within the State, over 
which the United States has no power 
—at least this is the plausible contention 
of the majority of the Supreme Court. 
The wrong is there, is potent, is not 
denied, but how to remedy it is not clear, 
and probably the remedy does not lie in 
an order from the Supreme Court to the 
registrars that they put Jackson W. 
Giles’s name on the list of voters. By 
what power could such an order be en- 
forced ? 

But what we want is a decision of the 
basal question. It is not whether Giles’s 
name should, under the law, have been 
put on the registry list, but was fraudu- 
lently excluded, but whether the law 
itself made an _ unconstitutional dis- 
tinction between voters, admitting some 
and excluding others. The District 
Court said it had no jurisdiction, and 
this question of jurisdiction was referred 
to the Supreme Court. The dissenting 
Justices Harlan, Brewer and Brown, very 
properly complain that the majority do 
not decide this question and send the 
case back to the District Court, but pro- 
ceed to settle the main question itself by 
a side issue. They do not decide that 
the court has jurisdiction, nor yet that 
the Alabama laws are constitutional or 
unconstitutional, but that, however this 
may be, the Supreme Court has no way 
of enforcing any order it might make. 
It seems to us that the Courts should have 
answered the question sent to it, instead 
of pushing everything aside by asserting 
a iack of power to enforce its own de- 
cisions. The question of the constitu- 
tionality of the laws themselves, which 
are made and intended toexclude negroes, 
is one of the greatest importance, and 
the question of power to enforce can 
wait. 

Yet this is sure, that for the righting 
of political wrongs one must depend on 
the slow forces of education and the im- 
proved moral sense of the people. The 
Dred Scott decision was reversed by the 
people in the Civil War; this decision 
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will not leave the excluded voters in- 
definitely wronged, for that power 
through which “the most ancient 
heavens are fresh and strong” is ever 
working for the certain victory of justice 
in the world. 

sd 


King Edward’s Tour 


KincGs and emperors may have-a good 
time in their outings and find them a 
rest and a play, but that is chiefly whenthe 
play is at Copenhagen; for it is in fair, 
prosperous, happy, free Denmark, with 
the old king, who is father to them all, 
that royalty and peasantry are equally 
at home and at ease. But King Edward 
has not now gone to Lisbon and Gibral- 
tar and Malta and Rome and Paris for 
a good time; it has been a mission of 
kingcraft and diplomacy which has oc- 
cupied his weary days. 

It was important to show courtesies 
to Portugal, for there are African inter- 
ests to be maintained, and Delagoa Bay 
is the natural port of Pretoria. It is 
absolutely necessary to keep up some 
show of good terms with France, and the 
interchange of courtesies with President 
Loubet ‘must be made laboriously, even 
if somewhat perfunctorily polite. But it 
is in Italy that the interest of this royal 
trip culminates. 

The King’s reception by the Pope was 
only a minor incident of his visit to 
Rome. That visit must have been some- 
what awkward. It is not so many 
months since King Edward, in his solemn 
coronation, denounced the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in unmeasured terms. To be 
sure this is inherited and a required form 
and means nothing, but it is an insult 
all the same to a sixth of his British sub- 
jects and a third of Christendom, and 
chiefly to the Pope. It is amazing that 
now, when no immediate succession is 
expected, the requirement of this absurd 
and useless oath is not revoked by Par- 
liament. 

The overwhelming enthusiasm with 
which King Edward was received by the 
Italian people indicates what was the 
meaning they put on this visit. It was 
a heartier welcome than could have been 
given to either the German or the Aus- 
trian Emperor, altho Great Britain is 
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no party to the Bund which unites the 
central states of Europe against Russia 
and France. But Great Britain and 
Italy are felt to be moral allies. The 
two Governments have a common aim, 
and they work in harmony. Italy feels 
that in the difficult political exigencies 
which loom large before her she will 
find her surest support in the British 
Ministry and the British fleet. 

All political prophets are looking 
anxiously for the changes that are threat- 
ening to the north and the east of Italy. 
How long will the Austrian Empire hold 
together? Will it long outlast the life 
of the present Emperor? Does not every 
one know that German Austria resents 
the growing claims of Hungary and 
would not be very unwilling to join 
forces with Germany, and that nothing 
would so delight the German Emperor 
and the German people? But should 


such a separation take place, what would 
there be to hinder Germany from mov- 
ing forward to that opening on the Medi- 
terranean which she covets, and which 
could hardly be anything but disastrous 
to the reasonable hopes of Italy? When 
the break-up comes Italy hopes that 


somehow Trieste and much more of the 
Eastern Adriatic coast may revert to her 
control. She feels that Austria has no 
rights there which can be passed over to 
Germany. She can hope for no strong 
ally when that time comes but Great 
Britain, whose interest it will not be to 
build up a mighty naval German Power 
in the Mediterranean. Hence the eager- 
ness with which Italy looks to Great 
Britain for help in the time of her stress. 
Nor must her natural ambitions in 
Tripoli be forgotten, where it is to the 
interest of no Power but Great Britain to 
protect her claims; for so long as Great 
Britain holds Egypt she must prefer to 
have an Italian possession between her 
Egypt and the French Tunis and Al- 
geria. 

So we need not be surprised that King 
Edward was received with popular ac- 
claim and royal hospitality in the realm 
of Victor Emanuel III and his wife, the 
daughter of Montenegro. Nor may we 
wonder if a bit of jealousy was displayed 
in Berlin, for necessary as it is for Italy 
to hold with the Triple Alliance, the 
Italians do not love it. 
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The New Home 


SociAL lines of evolution are bring- 
ing about new views of home life. The 
tide outward from the city is carrying 
the people under the influence of new 
conditions—which seem, at the first 
glance, to be very similar to those which 
surrounded our fathers seventy-five 
years ago. Looking a little deeper, we 
shall see that old things are not to be 
repeated, nor are the conditions exact- 
ly what they seem. There is going to 
be a great deal more of country life, 
and the taste for country life is spread- 
ing into all classes. Fortunately, it 
takes hold of the wealthier people first, 
and they are carrying culture and 
wealth with them into the country. 
They are picking up all the deserted 
farms, old homesteads and purchas- 
ble property. Now, what will they do 
with it? Certainly the old broad-spread 
farm, with its careless culture, is done 
for. Gradually the farmer has found 
that where he was accustomed to feed 
half a dozen cows from the pasturage 
of fifty acres, he can cut feed enough 
for twenty times that stock. This new 
cultureandintensive farming are spread- 
ing into all sorts of work and life. ‘Phe 
country will not mean hereafter huge 
farms of one hundred to two hundred 
acres, but small homesteads of five to 
ten acres, and a closer neighborhood. 
These new homes will all be joined to- 
gether by rural telephones, so that they 
can talk together, and laugh together, 
and plan together. The Rural Free Mail 
Delivery will make this intercommuni- 
cation more thorough and extended. 
Besides this, the trolley is reaching its 
fingers all around among the hills, to 
make wild places available for beauti- 
ful homesteads. 

But what we especially wish to note 
is the moral and intellectual character 
of this new home. It will be a combina- 
tion of country and city—country free- 
dom with city culture. At first we shall 
see a dab of city life and method, here 
and there, which does not nicely blend 
in with country life; but these little 
fancy lawns and trimmings and these 
citified houses will gradually pass away. 
The new home will be unconventional 
and natural. It will be so largely filled 
with birds and brooks and bees and 
















































trees that it cannot retain the formali- 
ties of city sociality. The first impulse 
of our city friend who finds himself in 
his new country home is to express his 
freedom. He can roll in the clover as 
he likes and lie in the shade of his own 
trees. His wife and children can play 
as freely as they pléase without obser- 
vation. They can all do very foolish 
things which make them happy, if 
they like. That which the convention 
decides is not in good form, in the life 
of the town, is here permissible. The 
wife digs in her own garden; and grad- 
ually learns the art of growing veg- 
etables, or even fruit trees. A larger 
amount of co-operation becomes natu- 
ral—the husband indoors and the wife 
out of doors. 

The new home will be economic in 
principle; but it will not be pinched in 
consumption to anything like the de- 
gree of the city home. It begins by get- 
ting rid of rent. There are no water 
rates, or gas bills; altho electric lights 
will soon creep out all over the hill- 
sides. The rural telephone will cost 
twelve to fifteen dollars a year; but the 
rural free mail delivery will cost 
nothing. Family life relies less and 
less on money. For dinner, instead of 
going around to the corner grocery, the 
housewife pulls a bunch of her own 
fresh carrots with parsley, or even digs 
a couple of hills of her own potatoes. 
Her meat bill is about the only outgo 
that must be covered by cash, or possi- 
bly the flour barrel and other cereals. 
All this gives woman a larger field of 
duty and a larger share in the bread- 
winning. She fells that she can add 
to the income and subtract from the 
outgoes. The children, instead of being 
entirely exempt from earning, must add 
a very decided percentage to family 
comforts. Child labor is not a question 
in country life. Every child should be 
brought up to take a share in the eco 
nomic life of the familv. Most of labor 
in the country, illuminated by modern 
science, has in it a spirit that is child- 
like. That is, it’s so full of the experi- 
mental and the novel that children can 
be interested. The old time country life 
was harder, more methodical, and far 
less experimental. It also involved 
manual labor to such a degree that it 
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made the days wearisome. Fourteen 
hours of toil measured the common lot. 
That is a poor farmer, indeed, who is 
not to-day investigating, on his own 
right, in the way of creating new fruits 
or vegetables or flowers. 

The new home recreates the family 
unit ; giving all an opportunity of work- 
ing and thinking together. The busi- 
ness man, the banker or the merchant 
who makes his home in the country 
may remain with his family a large part 
of nearly every day. The use of the 
telephone dispenses with the need of 
his presence in the city office. The re- 
sult is already shown in a decided tend- 
ency to more family education. This. 
does not conflict with public schools, 
but it places the school where it should 
be, supplementary to the family. It 
has been a great mistake of the steam 
age, or shall we call it necessity, that 
the father has been taken almost entire- 
ly out of the family circle. He has been 
the only bread winner, and there has 
grown up a family spirit that the home 
had no other object in view than to 
serve as a place for sleeping, and possi- 
bly eating one or two meals together. 
The wife, meanwhile, has become a so- 
ciety woman; and the children have 
been farmed out to the school, and the 
church, and to athletic clubs, for train- 
ing and culture. The new home will 
slowly reverse this tendency, and by 
keeping the family united will establish 
a family spirit, a family unity and a 
family love. Through all Anglo-Saxon 
history the family has been the all-im- 
portant unit. In fact, it was the tense- 
ness of family life that created the An- 
glo-Saxon. Nothing but disaster can 
come from weakening the tie that binds 
into one, father, mother and children. 
The new home will be concentering. 

It follows that our new home will 
honor work. It will bring about a so- 
cial average. There will not be so wide 
a separation between employer and em- 
ployed. The employee will have to do 
with a great deal of machinery, and 
must understand electrical apparatus. 
We believe that the chief advantage of 
living in the country will be this devel- 
opment of individuality. The ambi- 
tion that has strained after artificial 
display will wear out in the presence of 
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realities. When a person is conscious 
of real knowledge there is no straining 
after effects. 

The average country home will not 
be planted near the street, to catch the 
dust and rattle of passing teams. This 
was a device when farm life was iso- 
lated—to reduce isolation to the low- 
est possible degree. The rural dweller 
found society in living as near the pub- 
lic drive as possible, and where he could 
see his neighbors drive by. Every 
stranger was a godsend, to break mo- 
notony. This sense of isolation is rap- 
idly passing away ; for any farmer may 
talk with his neighbors for miles about. 
The new house will find its location fur- 
ther from the street, in completer con- 
tact with nature. It will nestle in or- 
chards and gardens, and be surrounded 
by fruits, flowers and home thoughts. 


Js 


If the United States has the 
credit of inserting in the 
conclusions of The Hague 
Conference the provision for internation- 
al arbitration, it is in France that the 
propaganda for arbitration is most active. 


Obligatory 
Arbitration 


Two hundred of the French Deputies 
are in a league to secure arbitration of 
all disputes, so as to put an end to war. 
They first propose treaties of obligatory 
arbitration covering all matters of dis- 
pute, and they would seek these treaties 
first with the United States and Great 
Britain. We have found our Senate 
rather slow to accept the principles of 
arbitration where anything very impor- 
tant was at stake, but we see no reason 
why any difference whatever should be 
excluded from its provisions. We ought 
to be at least as Christian as Chile and 
Argentina, which set the example of such 
a treaty, and we would rather lose a 
bit of Alaska, to which we think we are 
entitled, than refuse to refer a question 
of boundary with Canda to fair arbitra- 
tion. 
se 

The remedies for pro- 
fessionalism in college 
athletics seem to be get- 
ting worse than the disease. Our 
“ eligibility’ rules are now so berib- 
boned with red tape as to catch the inno- 
cent amateur about as often as the real 


Professionalism 
in Athletics 
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professional. During the last year or so 
all decent lovers of wholesome sport have 
been disgusted with the newspaper talk 
and backtalk of the professionalism of 
Cutts, Glass, Daly and half a dozen 
others. Yet it was never seriously be- 
lieved that these athletes were “ induced ” 
to go to their respective universities to 
play football, or that they were not per- 
suing their studies as faithfully as could 
be expected. Now comes up a charge 
against Clarkson, Harvard’s great 
pitcher. Some one at Tufts told some 
one else at New Haven that there was 
“indisputable proof” that Clarkson 
once played a game in which the win- 
ning team pocketed $75. All this back- 
biting shows the prevailing standards of 
athletic ethics in our colleges. Altho 
college sportsmanship has grown decid- 
edly better in many respects of late years 
the desire to win at all hazards seems to 
be hotter than ever. And this passion 
for victory is the whole root of the 
trouble, ‘for it inevitably leads to jockey- 
ing and professionalism. In our opinion 
the most needed reform in our college 
athletics is to let any man play on a team 
who is a bona fide student taking a full 
course of study for a degree, and this, 
too, whether he ever played previously 
for money or not. Furthermore, he 
should not be allowed to have any part 
of his regular college expenses defrayed 
on account of his membership on the 
team. If these simple rules are violated, 
let the rival colleges entirely sever 
athletic relations with the offending one. 
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Governor Hunt, of Porto 
Rico, has been compelled to 
issue an order which pro- 
hibits any employee of the Government 
being interested in any way directly or 
indirectly, as salesman, agent or other- 
wise, in the sale of merchandise of any 
kind to the Government of Porto Rico. 
Governor Davis, under Military Gov- 
ernment, had issued stringent instruc- 
tions to the same effect to the several 
departments of the Island Government. 
But immediately on the advent of the 
Civil Government the evil revived untii, 
as the San Juan News says, it became 
almost a public scandal. In an editorial 
the News says that the custom of the 


A Colonial 
Danger 
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Insular officials dealing with the Gov- 
ernment had become quite common. 


“ The practice has been very general in Porto 
Rico, and in some cases it has brought forth 
very unfavorable comment. The selling of 
steam rollers to the Government, where on one 
side of the contract appears the father and on 
the other side his secretary, his son, is a thing 
which no scrutinizing government of the peo- 
ple will permit. Also the sale of school books 
from the Commissioner of Education as a pri- 
vate citizen to the Commissioner as a public 
servant, which was carried on on an extensive 
scale during the administration of the former 
Commissioner of Education, is the violation of 
the first principle of fair dealing in the law of 
contracts. This is, however, a thing of the past, 
and now only the smaller fry are meant by the 
order. At the present time we have tailors, 
tobacco dealers and even grantees of valuable 
franchises in the employ of the Insular Govern- 
ment, drawing their salaries from the people.” 


This is an extraordinary statement and 
needs investigation. The only excuse 
for the existing of this evil is that 
salaries are so low that Americans can- 
not live without some additions to the 
same. But this is no excuse. Americans 
are not required to go to Porto Rico. The 
educated natives are able to do the work 
required and to live on the salaries of- 
fered. It would seem that the action of 
Governor Hunt would be followed by 
an investigation of the Department of 
Education and Public Works in Porto 


Rico. 
& 


The men of science do not 
quite agree as to the origin 
of life in the world. In 
a late address before a College Christian 
Association,in England, Professor Hens- 
low said that science neither affirms 
nor denies the creative origin of life. 
Lord Kelvin, who was presiding, de- 
murred to this assertion, and declared 
that so far as he could see, science posi- 
tively affirms the creative power, that 
science makes every one feel that he is 
a miracle in himself: Modern biologists 
are, he said, once more coming to the 
firm acceptance of a vital principle. They 
have been absolutely forced by science 
to admit and believe in a directive power. 
He asked: 


“Is there anything so absurd as to believe 
that a number of atoms falling together of their 
own accord can make a crystal sprig of moss, 
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the microbe of a living animal? Nobody can 
think that anything like that even in millions 
and millions of years could, unaided, give us a 
beautiful world like ours. Let nobody be afraid 
of true freedom of thought. Let us be free in 
thought and criticism, but with freedom we 
are bound to come to the conclusion that science 
is not antagonistic, but is a help, to religion.” 


This is the old Paley argument from 
design, which is by no means obsolete. 
s 


American Congrega- 
tionalists have much 
to say of their two co- 
ordinate cardinal principles, independ- 
ence and fellowship. English Congre- 
gationalists have had a good deal of in- 
dependence and not much organized fel- 
lowship. Now, however, they are 
planning a scheme of fellowship which 
is far more controlling than that in vogue 
among their brethren here. The churches 
will elect delegates to the county unions, 
and these unions will elect delegates, 
two-thirds laymen, to a National Council 
of three hundred members or more, who 
will be divided into committees, which 
will have direction of the various benev- 
olent and administrative works of the 
denomination. Besides this council there 
is to be also a General Assembly, which 
will be a large and popular sort of Con- 
gress, to which the Council will report, 
but which will not be under its author- 
ity. The two bodies are expected to 
work in harmony, being largely com- 
posed of the same members. We observe 
that only those ministers who are acting 
as pastors will be allowed to vote in the 
General Assembly, nor can they speak 
without invitation. This is radical 
enough, as is the rule for two-thirds lay- 
men in the Council. It is an advanced 
measure which will be carefully studied 
in this country, where some way of co- 
ordinating the work of benevolent so- 
cieties is needed. 


Independence and 
Fellowship 


Does Education We stro ngly favored the 
proposition some years 
AY ago to make an appro- 
priation from the United States Treas- 
ury to aid the public schools inthe 
South, where the school system wasinew 
and not-intrenched in the sympathies of 
the people. We were beaten in it by the 
cry that the South must not be “ pauper- 
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ized” by any Blair bill, as if gifts for 
education ever pauperized anybody. But 
those who then were so bitterly un- 
reasonable have quite changed their tac- 
tics when it comes to the use of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s million for encouraging 
public schools under the Southern Edu- 
cation Board. They are right now, as 
they were wrong then. But there is sus- 
picion in some quarters. The Charlotte, 
N. C., Observer says: 

“There are worse things even than igno- 
rance, one of these being to learn to hold out 
our hands for the beneficences of strangers of 
whom we know nothing.” 


That is exactly what we used to hear 
about the Blair bill. 
ed 


The English Church papers are full 
of indignation over the marriage by a 
Church of England minister of William 
K. Vanderbilt, he being a divorced man, 
and the Bishop of London has vigorously 


condemned the act and refuses to visit 


the church until some proper apology 
or reparation is made. In a way they 
are right, and yet people here do not be- 
lieve Mr. Vanderbilt to be as guilty as 
he allowed himself to appear. He 
started on a cruise, which was broken 
up by a quarrel with his wife and Mr. 
Belmont, a guest on the yacht. He did 
not seek a divorce, but allowed his wife 
to do so, apparently preferring to sacri- 
fice himself for her. Within a day or 
two after the divorce she married Mr. 
Belmont. Mr. Vanderbilt’s social repu- 
tation has always been good, and after 
some years our courts have allowed him 
to marry again. It looks to us more con- 
ducive to morality that men should 
marry than that they should be required 
to remain single, unless plainly proved 
unfit for marriage. 


The Jews have an impressive religious 
custom, in which in every synagog and 
temple throughout the world, whether 
Reform or Orthordox, just before the 
close of every service, morning and 
evening, during the year of mourning, 
the mourners rise and recite the kad- 
dish, which is not a prayer for the dead, 
but rather for the living. If some dis- 


tinguished man has died in Israel the 
minister recites the 


kaddish for his 
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memory on a single Sabbath. Dr. Gott- 
heil, rabbi of Temple Emanuel in this 
city, left particular orders that for his 
death there should be no draping of the 
Temple, and no spectacular display of 
grief. But he was so much loved by all 
that in the Temple where he presided 
the kaddish is repeated for a month, 
and every member rises to join his voice 
in reciting it. 


If the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
had failed to release Private Wadsworth, 
of the National Guard, who, under or- 
ders to guard a house during the coal 
riots, shot an intruder, who refused to 
halt, but whom the Schuylkill County 
authorities wanted to try for murder, the 
National Guard might as well have been 
dissolved. These are not regiments 
merely for display of feathers and strut, 
but for defense of public order, and for 
this they are given guns loaded not with 
blank cartridges. 


The weekly mortality from plague in 
India is said to be 30,000. Our authori- 
ties have stamped it out in the Philip- 
pines. They killed the rats and cleaned 
up the nests of disease. The plague is 
supposed to be carried by infection on 
the floors of huts where sick rats or sick 
men have been, which infection is taken 
up by the hands or feet of the occupants. 


J 


According to the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
the gifts in 1902 of 363 persons to pub- 
lic welfare amounted to $94,000,000, no 
gift being included of less than $5,000, 
nor the gifts to religious and missionary 
societies. There is pretty good evidence 
here than the sense of duty to the pub- 
lic, substantially Christian, is not lost 
among our rich men and women. 


& 


The War Department proposes to 
bring four companies of Philippine 
Scouts to attend the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion next year. It is an admirable idea. 
They will return as missionaries of loyal- 
ty and messengers of information to their 
people, as did that regiment of Porto 
Rico soldiers who attended President 
McKinley’s second inauguration, 
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Governmental Insurance 


Tue frequent introduction of bills into 
the legislature having as a basis the idea 
of insurance as one of the functions of 
popular Government has recently at- 
tracted the attention of thoughtful per- 
sons. Bills having to do with the estab- 
lishment, not only of Governmental fire 
insurance, but with life and accident in- 
surance as well, have been plentiful. 

Governmental paternalism, in so far as 
insurance in many forms is concerned, 
has rapidly gained ground, and it is no 
longer possible to treat propositions such 
as these as idiosyncratic or freakish, and 


as undeserving of serious consideration. 


The assumption that matters of this kind 
would never develop into serious experi- 
ment has, it would now seem, not been 
well founded. 

The spirit of unrest fostered by strikes 
and lockouts that are the outcome of the 
modern antagonism between labor and 
capital is responsible for a growing tend- 
ency on the part of a large class in the 
community toward the idea of depend- 
ence upon Government for relief from 
real or fancied ills. This sort of thinking 
appears crude and mischievous to many, 
but it has so large a number of honest 
and intelligent disciples that out of it has 
grown a serious condition, where there 
was once only harmless theory. Modern 
social and economic life is thus now 
touched vitally in a multiplicity of ways, 
for which the available remedies are as 
yet most unfortunately only experimen- 
tal. 

Close our eyes to the fact ag*we may, 
it remains true that. the coriditions of 
life, as they are to-day, include the ever 
increasing difficulty of making provision 
for dependent ones, as well as providing 
a prudential reserve fund upon which to 
draw when the evil days of non-produc- 
tion shall come. For the vast proportion 
of our population such provisions are 
constantly becoming more, rather than 
less, difficult. Men and women who have 
had educational advantages as well as 
some who have lacked opportunities in 
this direction have been forced to think 
on these things as they never have before. 
More people perhaps than we realize 
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have come, step by step, to believe that 
out of the accumulating wealth of the 
community, prodticed by and through 
machinery, operated but not owned by 
them, which immensely multiplies the 
wealth producing quality of their work, a 
portion ought rightfully to belong to 
them. They have little by little built up 
the belief that they are entitled, for them- 
selves and those depending upon them, to 
a decent support and maintenance, not 
only during their working years, but like- 
wise when they have ceased to be pro- 
ductive. _ 

The time has come when it must be 
recognized that they firmly believe that 
this right exists, not only for them, as 
individuals, but that. it goes further, and 
includes also the proper care of their 
dependent ones, if perchance the. pro- 
ducer dies before such dependent ones 
in turn reach the self-supporting stage. 
Without arguing at this time whether 
these views are, or are not, right, those 
who hold them consider that the condi- 
tions that ought to apply individually are 
to be attained by having such a share, 
either by wages or otherwise, in the pro- 
duced wealth of the world as to give 
them a surety of the result set forth 
above, or that the State should act in 
providing a system that shall insure them 
this support, or else that there should be 
an adequate pauper aid provided by the 
State. The debasing nature of the last 
named alternative is, however, very gen- 
erally recognized. 

Under these circumstances it is by no 
means surprising that as a knowledge 
of the operations of insurance is diffused 
through the community, as it is by the 
ever increasing business of the great cor- 
porations, it should inspire in the minds 
of the socialistically inclined a belief that 
through a similar function exercised by 
Government an insurance panacea should 
be created that shall bring them financial 
relief in old age. The question is a great 
one, and if it has not yetarisen fully, when 
it does it will not down, and those who 
aspire to the position of leaders of 
thought may well lose no time in study- 
ing it, in order that they may deal with 
it advisedly when the time for the settle- 
ment of it shall come. 

Iltt 
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The Coal Railroad Inquiry 


AtTHO the officers of the anthracite 
coal railroad and mining companies have 
asserted in their recent testimony before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that there has been no combination or 
agreement as to prices and freight rates, 
their own testimony is not wholly in ac- 
cord with that assertion. For example, 
President Truesdale, of the Delaware & 
Lackawanna, admitted that he had con- 
ferred with other presidents concerning 
prices, but said there had been no agree- 
ment, altho the prices of the several com- 
panies were exactly the same. They had 
‘always been the same,” but he did not 
know why. He insisted, however, that 
this curious sameness was no indication 
of an agreement. These officers have ad- 
mitted the existence of a combination 
agreement so far as the handling of the 
coal controlled by the Temple Iron Com- 
pany is concerned. This is the company, 
originally capitalized at about $250,000, 
which was bought by the officers, or one 
of them, because it had a convenient 
charter, and which was used to acquire 
possession of certain independent mines, 
the owners of which were planning a 
new and competing railroad. The six 
railroad companies are represented in its 
Board of Directors, and they guaranteed 
very large issues of its stock and bonds. 
It has been shown that the freight rates 
paid in some instances were not those 
that were published and filed. President 
Baer, an officer of several of the. com- 
panies, testified last week that it was his 
purpose to increase the price of coal by 
10 cents a month to $5 per ton. — 

The companies ought not to be sur- 
prised if such testimony as we have men- 
tioned—together with the officers’ refusal 
to answer many questions, or to produce 
the contracts of the Temple Iron Com- 
pany and those of the railroad companies 
with the so-called independent mine own- 
ers—excite a strong suspicion in the 
public mind that competition has been 
suppressed in the anthracite coal indus- 
try by combination agreement. The 
coincidences are so many and so well 
adapted to the purposes of such a com- 
bination that it is very difficult to account 
for them in any other way. We refer to 
coincidences established by the officers’ 
own testimony and to the admissions 


which that testimony sets forth. Whether 
unrestrained competition in the anthra- 
cite mining and carrying industry would 
really be for the good of the public in the 
long run is another question and one 
which we aré not now considering. But 
all these conferences and allotments and 
absorptions and purchases and uniformi- 
ties of prices and carrying charges do 
seem to show that competition, in the or- 
dinary meaning of the word, long ago 
ceased to exist. As the officers insist that 
the prevailing harmony is not due to any 
agreement, the public must assume that 
they have forgotten something or that 
the situation has been caused by some 
mysterious outside power, unknown to 
the officers, which closely resembles the 
power openly exercised in some other in- 
dustries by the officers that control them. 
Sd 

Tue Nassau Bank, of which Wil- 
liam H. Rogers is Cashier, has declared 
a semiannual dividend of four per cent., 
its one hundredth consecutive dividend. 


.... There is no finer bank building in 
New York than the new structure of the 
Hanover National Bank. The Hanover 
Safe Deposit Company, which is in the 
basement of the new building, is now 
open. 

....T he Americanm’Exchange Nation- 
al Bank’s statement for May 1st shows 
that the increase of surplus and un- 
divided profits for the year ending on 
that date was $400,000, against $300,000 
for the year preceding. The total now is 
$3,700,000, and the bank’s capital is 
$5,000,000. 

..+.The United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company, following the policy of 
the Union Trust Company, has decided 
not to accede to the new regulations of 
the New York Clearing House. The 
capital and surplus of the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company exceed 
$5,000,000. 


Dividends and coupons announced: 
American Chicle Co., Common, 1 per cent. 


payable May 11th. 
eeaRe is & St. Louis R.R., Cons. Mort. 
s’s, payable May sst. 
United States Leather Co., Debenture Cou- 
pons, payable May ist. 
Lincoln Nat'l Bank, 3 per cént,, payable 
May rst. 
assau Bank, 4 per cent., payable Ma 
N. Y. Cent. & H. R: R.R: (R., WV & O. 
114 per cent., payable May trsth. 


1st. 
iv.), 
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ORIGINAL CHARTER, 1850 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street 


CAPITAL, $3,000,000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $5,000,000 
°- FRED’K B. SCHENCK, President 
MILES M. O’BRIEN, ist Vice-President JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier 
WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, 2d-:Vice-President EMIL KLEIN, Asst. Cashier 
DIRECTORS : 
FREDERICK B. SCHENCK. President. AUGUSTUS G. PAINE, N. Y¥. & Penn. Co., Paper 
ALBEUS ADA President Gansevoort Bank. and Fibre. 
WILLIAM BALLIN, Ballin & Berpheimer, Silk Manu. WILLIAM B, PUTNEY, Lawyer. 
facturers. DICK 8. RAMSAY, Retired. 
OH Arort 00,” BARNEY, President Knickerbocker ADOLPHE RUSOH, Abegg & Rusch, Com’n Foreign 
WILLIAM F, CARLTON, Capitalis aroreti H. SARGENT, Sargent & Oo., Manfrs. 
ROBERT 0. CLOWRY, Peetident’ Western Union rdw 


Ha: 
Tele; earan ABRAHAM ¢ STERN 
WILLIA NELSON OROMWELL, Sullivan & Crom- WILLIAM SKINNER -¥ Wu. "Skinner Mfg. 





Co., Silk. 
well, Lawy WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, Vice-President Bowling Green 
WILLIAM J. VCURTIS, Sullivan & Cromwell, al be Trust Co. 
ad | o Lt ngs President St. Louis-South Sates TEALMANE, Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., 
nker. 
wae *y. HAVEMEYER, Banke EDWARD R. Taos Thomas & Thomas, Banker. 
seen z. Jl geyrEeY, dent’ Denver & Rio ROpRST x THOMPSON, Chairman International 
ckel 
JOHN F. KEHOE resident pan Brak Cotton, WARNER VAN BORDEY. Banke 
Ns ttre TaN. —~S- Sarai Cotton an mae we ALLACH, . Wallach's. “Sons, Cotton Con- 
Com — - JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, President Seaboard 
CHARE ES W. MORSE, Capitalist. Air Line Railway. 
MILES M. O'BRIEN, Vice- President. RICHARD YOUNG, Leather. 
LONDON CORRESPONDENT : The Union of London & Smiths Bank, Ltd PARIS CORRESPONDENT : 
2 Princes Street, Mansion House. Credit Lyonnais, 19 Boulevard des Italiens, 


BERLIN CORRESPONDENT : Dresdner Bank, Berlin, W., 39 Behrenstrasse. 






















TRUST 
FUNDS 


and other Savings Accounts bear 


Y INTEREST 
(Q COMPOUNDED 
SEMI-ANNUALLY 


great industries and numerous facilities for 
secant isineat fa Pittsburg enable us to pay 4 per 
Cent. on savings deposits. 
THIS INSTITUTION HAS 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


$6,000,000.00 


DEPOSITS 


$10,000,000.00 


Sena for Booklet No.2 





| PITTSBURG 
Zhe Paper for Printing by Gaslight 
ere | fe RUS’ i = or OF 


dozen 4x5 size with 


ee geet an fy ond KI PITTSBURG, - PA. 


122-124 Fifth Avenue 17th @18th Sts Atl 
NEW YORK 






























Perfect Food Means Perfect Health 


Perfect health means bright, sparkling eyes, a 
clear complexion, a sweet breath, sound white 
teeth, an active brain and a symmetrical body. 


SHREDDED WHEAT | 
BISCUIT 


is a perfect food because it is complete in itself 
for the perfect nourishment of the whole body. 
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(Read that statement again.) Shredded Whole | 


Wheat Biscuit is made in the most hygi- 


enic food laboratory in the world. 
The wheat is thoroughly cooked, spun 
out into porous shreds and is, there- 


fore, naturally light and short without 


the use of yeast, baking powders, fats 


or chemicals of any kind. It is crisp and compels the teeth to perform their natural 


exercise, 


This means perfect digestion, perfect health and relief from constipation. 


Sold by all Grocers. Send for ‘‘ THE VITAL QUESTION ’’ 
(Cook Book, illustrated in colors) FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Servant Buestion 
-youll settle 
itso far as 
the Washing 
FW AN | 

Cleaning are 
Concerned by 
Supplying 

DOV ks 


With 


yles Pearline 


The work will be done well 
-easily-safely and you'll 
have a 


Grateful Servant 
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A trade mark is valuable only because of 
what it represents. People ask for 


Kelly - Springfield Tires 


because the experience of the greatest 
number of users and builders of vehicles 
has shown that the Kelly-Springfield Tire is 
the best. Send for our booklet, “Rubber Tired.” 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Company 
40 Wall Street, New York. Akron, Ohio 
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SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


SAATUGA VIGHY SPRING COMPERY. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for fur- 
nishing the home, It includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators, past quarter century 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar t Wood T: 





Goods carefully packed and delivered freé at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 











Money to Cooks. 


$7,500.00 Donated, to be Divided 
Among Family Cooks. 








The sum of $7,500.00 will be distributed between 
now and midsummer among family cooks, in 735 
prizes ranging from $200.00 to $5.00. 

This is done to stimulate better cooking in the 
family kitchen. The contest is open to paid cooks, 
(drop the name “hired girl” call them cooks if 
they deserve it) or to the mistress of the household 
if pb does the cooking. The rules for contest are 
plain and simple. Each of the 735 winners of 
money prizes will also receive an engraved certifi- 
cate of merit or diploma as acook. Thediplomas 
bear the big gilt seal and signature of the most 
famous food company in the world, ~The Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., of Battle Creek, Mich., the well 
known makers of Postum Coffee and Grape Nuts. 
Write them and address Cookery Dept. No. 125 
for full particulars. 

This remarkable contest among cooks to win the 
money prizes and diplomas will give thousands of 
families better and more delicious meals as well as 
cleaner kitchens and a general improvement in the 
culinary department, for the cooks must show 
marked skill and betterment in service to win. 
Great sums of money devoted to such enterprises 
always result in putting humanity further along on 
the road to civilization, health, comfort and happi- 
ness, 





THE PERFECT SEASONING for 
SOUPS, SALADS, OYSTERS, CLAMS, 
FISH, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


Indispensable on the table and in kitchen, Assures 
good digestion. Imparts delicious flavor. Purer and 
more healthful than any ground pepper. Ask for 


Mellhenny’ 
ores Interesting booklet of recipes F 
Address McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 
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BURNED IN THE 
ENAMEL 


SAFE 


NO POISON 


Has ever been found 
in the enamel of 


Agate Nickel-Steel Ware 








The Blue Label proves it. Sold by leading House- 
furnishing and Department Stores everywhere. If 
substitutes are offered write us. Send for Booklet. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Interlocking 
Tne 

| Noiseless, Non-slippery, 
Restful to the feet, 
Sanitary, Extraordi- 
narily durable. The 
finest floor for use in 
Public Buildings, 
Hospitals, Libraries, 
Kitchens, Laundries, 
Billiard-Rooms, Bath- 


Rooms, Stairways 
Etc., Etc. 


Laid directly upon 
existing floor. 


NEW YORK::“BELTING & PACKING CO., Ltd. 


New York, 25 Park Place; Ohicago, 150 Lake St.; Philadelphia, 724 Chestnut St.; St. Louis 
411 No. 3d 8t.; San Francisco, 409-511 Market St.; Baltimore, The Baltimere Rubber 
Co., 101 Hopkins Piace; Lendon, England, The B. & S. Folding Gate Co., 19 
te 21 Tower St., Upper St Martin’s Lane, W. C. 











The Beauty of AN ELGIN WATCH 


is not case-deep but goes straight through to thesprings and screws, the wheels and 
staffs and jewels, and all the rest. Perfection in the smallest detail makes Elgin 
watches The World’s Standard of accuracy, An Elgin Watch always has the word 


aed e “Elgin” engraved on the works—fully 
beauty and durability. Full ruby jeweled. guaranteed. Send for booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., - ° - = Elgin, Ill. 
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READING NOTICES 


GHURGH ORGANS. 


The Austin Organ Co. of Hartford, Conn., has issued a 
handsomely illustrated book which describes in detail the 
Austin Electric and Pneumatic Tubular Organs. This book, 
which will be sent to any address upon application, will be 
of special interest to those who are in any way conce 
in the purchase of a new church organ. 








Those who have never visited Lakewood in May hav® 
missed the best part of the year at this famous resort. It 
may not be generally known that the Laurei-in-the-Pines 
will be open until the middle of May, and the Laurel House 
until June 1st, so May visitors can be sure of having the 
best of accommodations, 





Special General Assembly Train to 
Los Angeles. 

The Passenger Department of the Chica; N - 
Western Railway announces that as 1 gg te 
arranged for account the General Presbyterian Assembly at 
Los Angeles, to leave Chicago 10.80 P. x. Wednesday, May 
13th, with baw oy Pullman slee cars to Los Angeles 
without chan rom Pittsburg, Columbus Dayton, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville and Indianapolis—Pullman standard and 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars from Chi without change. 

The route is over the only double track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River, through the typical western 
prairie country of Northern Illinois and Iowa,.and via Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Leadville. Glenwood &p Salt 
Lake City and Sacramento to Los Angeles. The A my will 
= a. oan os at. Denver, Colorado 

. e City and Sacramen: 
bath at Balt lake. set Saeaaae catches 
nly round-trip from Chicago, with correspondin 
low rates from other poiats. For full particulars. ad 
W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ills.—Adv. 


"= LIVERPOOL 
““ LONDON 
*““ GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 45 WILLIAM STRFET. 








The Old Reliable Chartered 1866 


Hartford Life 


Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, GONN. 

GEO. E. KENNEY, Prest. CHAS. H. BACALL, Sec. 
Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 

In its Industrial Branch, it issues Adult and Juvenile Whole 
Life. Endowment, Semi-Endowment, and Life-Endowment-at Age- 

80 Policies, in amounts from $10 to ; from ages 2 to 60. 

All contracts are in full immediate benefit in case of death 
by accident. 

The Record Tells. .) 
$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 
Buy a HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST. 


FINANCIAL 


31 YEARS OUR, CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mafl to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
~y Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


Boston. am! 
Home Office Established 1871 




















J. & W. Seligman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
21 Broad St., New York. 


Iesue Letters of Credit to Travelers, 
Payable in Hny Dart of the World. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California. 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS, 
71 Broadway, New York City. 





Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


TRANSAGT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


Corne ius P. Rosenon, 


BANKER, 33 WALL ST, 


INVESTMENT 5 SECURITIES. 


Commission orders executed oa all the Exchanges 
ot this country and Europe 


Bills on Union of Leute apd Susithe Bank, Limited, 








Fereign Exchange Bought 
Deposits received subject te check 


Albert H. Vernam & Co, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
9 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 


Investment Securities. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t. stu Yvan yiee. View 








WIN, Ass . FOXCROFT, Ass’t Cashi’r. 
The National Park Bank of New York 


Capital. .........:00+++++s0+++-83,000, 
DIRECTOLE. Joseph ¥isces, Stuy vecant 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner. Edvard C, 
Roc ° eld, 

John < Astor. Geo: 8. Hickok, Geo: 





. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Isaac uapeabetn. 
seues +y t for Travelers available in 
all parts ef the wo 
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Spencer Trask 8& Co. 
BANKERS 
William & Pine Sts., New York 
Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 





Bills of Exchange, 


Investment 


Commercial and 


Securities. 


Collections, 








Cable Transfers, 


Travelers’ Credits, 
International Cheques, 


Certificates of Deposits. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 


Government 


BONDS| 


New York 


Boston 





in omeieieante 











19 MILK STREET - 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


rupuc:. i 
Securities 


BOSTON 


DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 





N.W. Halsey & Co. 


BANKERS, 


49 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


Dealers in Railroad Bonds Selected for 


the investment of Trust Funds. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 














. C. Deming, 
W. H. Crocker, Charles Francis Adams, 2d. 
S. M. Inman, 


Che Equitable 


Crust Zo. of Rew York 


Corner Nassau and Cedar Streets 


Capital, $3,000,000. Surplus, $8,500,000 


Solicits accounts of individ- 
uals, firms, and corporations; 
transacts a general banking 
as well as trust company 
business; allows interest on 
daily balances 








Wm. T. Gornell, President 
James H. Hyde, Vice-President 
L. L. Gillespie, Secretary 

F. W. Fulle, Treasurer 


TRUSTEES: 
James H, Hyde, V. P. Snyder, 
H. C. Frick, Otto H. Kahn, 
John F. Dryden C. B. Alexander, 
Wilham H. Baldwin, Jr., H. Squire, 
D. H. Moffat Ga . Tarbell, 
Clarence H. Mackay, M. ley Dod 

William Alexander 


J. Henry Smith, John M, Ha 
Bradish Johnson, H. M. Alexander, 
Thomas H. Hubbard, i. ’ 
H. C. De William T. Cornell. 
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Ghe Hanover 
Safe Deposit Company 


HANOVER BANK BUILDING, 
5 Nassau Street, New York. 


NOW OPEN 


VERNON H. BROWN, President. HENRY R. CARSE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM LOGAN, Vice-President. ALEX. D. SEYMOUR, Sec’y and_Manager. 











Incerporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


GAPTUAL, .. 0 8. bc 0 ie er nee 1 ase, < eee 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, ~  . . $11,981,522 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 
to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secreéary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 








TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 

SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, . GusTav H. ScHwas, yous S. KENNEDY, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, CHARLEs §. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, . O. MILLS 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM, ROCKEFELLER, GEORGE F.VIETOR, LEWIS Cass LepyarD, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER E. ORR AMES STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 

OHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM H. MACY,JR. JOHN CLAFLIN, LYMAN J. GAGE. 

DWARD COOPER, Wu. D, SLOANE, OHN J, PHELPS, 





Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 


Mutual Life Building, Nassau, Corner Cedar Street 
LONDON OFFICES, 33 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 60 ST. JAMES ST., 8. W. 


Fiscal Agents of the Manila, Philippine Islauds Depesitory of the Government of th 
United States Government { Hong Rene, China ; Philippine islands, Man ia. . 


Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $5,369,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHEQUE OR ON CERTIFICATE, 





Acts as Trustee for Corporations, Firms and Individuals; and as Guardian, Executor and Administrator. 
Takes entire charge of Real and Personal Estates; carefully selected securities offered for investment 


TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


DRAFTS on all parts of Great Britain, France, Germany, China, and Philippines BOUGHT and SOLD 











WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURN BULL, 2d Vice President. HENRY A. MURRAY, 8d_ Vice-President. 

WM. C. EDWARDS, Treasurer. JOHN GAULT, Manager roeue Department 

E. C6. HEBBARD, Secretary. F. C. HARRIMAN, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. C. NEWTON, Trust Officer. : 
DIRECTORS: 

George F. Baker, G. G. Haven, Charlea R. Henderson, Richard A. McCurdy, Henry H. Rogers. 
George 8. Bowdoin, E, H. Harriman, Adrian Iselin, Jr. Levi P, Morton, i. Hee. Twombly, 
August Belmont, Edwin Hawley, Augustus D, uilfiard, Alexander E. Orr, Frederick W.Vanderhilt, 
Frederic Cromwell, R. Somers Hayes, James N. Jarvie Walter G, Oakman, Harry Payne Whitney. 


Walter R. Gillette, Lendon Committee: ARTHUR J. FRASER, Chairman; DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 
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$3,000,000 


NEW YORK CITY 34% 
Tax Exempt Gold Bonds 


(Payable in Fifty Years) 
TO BE SOLD TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1903 


OFFERED DIRECT TO INVESTORS 


A legal investment for trust funds, exempt from taxation 
except for State purposes. No “ail or none” bids received, 
thus giving Investors the same advantages as dealers. Bonds 
are awarded to bidders offering the highest premium. 








A bid of 108.75 yields 3.15 per cent. income 
A bid of 107.44 yields 8.20 per cent. income 
A bid of 106.14 yields 3.25 per cent. income 


Send bids in a sealed envelope, enclosed in the addressed envelope. TWO PER CENT. OF 
PAR VALUE MUST ACCOMPANY BID. It must be in cash or certified check on State or 
Nationa) bank of New York City. This deposit will, if requested, be returned day of sale to 
unsuccessful bidders. For fuller information see “City Record,” published at 2 City Hall, New 
York. 


Censult any Bank er Trust Company, or address 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller City of New York 
280 Broadway, New York 





Ethel Consolidated Mines | 


PREFERRED STOCK 75c PER SHARE 


Only 150,000 Shares left. 

50,000 now offered at 75c, in five equal monthly payments 
of 20% each. Last 100,000 will be sold at $1.00 per share 
or over. 

oo 
Address all Communications to 
GEO. B. McMANAMON, és 
1411 WILLIAMSON BLDG.,, CLEVELAND, O, 
PET TTT Tt 
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N. Y. SECURITY & 
TRUST CO., 


46 WALI, STREET, NEW YORK. 


Capital and Surplus, - $5,000,000. 


CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD, President. 
ABRAM M. HYATT, Vice-President. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, 24 Vice-President. 
L. CARROLL ROOT, 34 Vice President. 
ALEXANDER 8S. WEBB, Jr., Secretary, 
ZELAH VAN LOAN, Asst. Secretary. 
JAMES E. KEELER, 2d Asst. Secretary. 
H. W. WHIPPLE, Manager Bond Dept. 


TRUSTEES: 


CHARLES 8. FATRCHILD, 7a 45 Ras 
JAMES J, HILL, FRA sOTHA vie 

















3. 
B, AYMAR SANDS, . TILFORD, 
Foun W. STERLING, BURY TEANGDON, 
JOHN A MoUALL, NW. BRIGHT, 
E. PARMALEE PRENTICE, 


mB, company is authorized to act as Executor, 
Administ trator, Guardian, Agent, Receiver, 
ee. and Transfer Agent. 














Receives deposits py -- to shock, allowing interest 











A GUARANTEED 62 
INVESTMENT 


Secured by Trust Deeds and Mortgages cover- 
ing improved real estate located in the Metro- 
politan District of New York City. 


Interest payable semi-annually. Certificates 
issued in denominations of $100, $500, and 
£1,000. 

Principal withdrawable on reasonable notice. 
Interest coupons collectible through any bank. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


NEW YORK BUILDING LOAN 
BANKING CO., 
111 Fifth Ave., - New York City. 


Assets ‘ ; ‘ ° $8,861,066.58 
Guaranty Fund Reserve and Surplus 984,707.27 





1876— 1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR 
Loans upon Real Estate... . ‘ 


Six Per Cent. 
Guaranteed, 


The Coal River Coal and Land Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
offers a limited amount of its certificates for sale at $50.00 
per share. This ee ae coal lands which are leased 
to operators who pay rentals based on production, the mini- 
mum amounting to more than nine per cent. on the capital 
stock.($100.000). A Trust Company guarantees at least six 
per cent. dividends to shareholders. For booklet and map, 
please write 


GOAL RIVER GOAL 8 LAND GO., 
Citizens National Bank Building, Charleston, W. Va. 


ONE CENT =: 
» will show 


a **How to eat gue cules and ne i ” Did 
Sher hear ot a real esta oop i, too.” Did aby 











Bera 


f 
AKIN & GO., LAWA 


mort- 
facts 





WESTERN LANDS 
and Defaulted Mortgages 
Bought fer Cash. 

CHAS. E. G N, - 181 State Street, 

ton, Mase, 





DIVIDENDS 
THE LINGOLN NATIONAL BANK 
Of the City of New York. 
Opposite Grand Central Station. 
New York, April 30th, 
At a meeting of Ay Board of Directors f thi 0-da 
a dividend of THREE PER CENT. on the Cap pak, beldto-d de. 
sort ote payable May ist, proximo, to shareholders of record on 
CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier, 
THE NASSAU BANK. 
New York, April 29, 1 


JO0th CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND, | 


A semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. was this day 
declared out of the out if 
pe gS FI ings of the last six months, payable, tres 
Transfer books aesed a until May 2. WM. H. ROGERS, Cashier. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD GO. 

Coupons due May 1, 1908, from Consolidated Mortgage 5 
per cent. bonds of this company will be paid on and after 
that date upon presentation at the office of the Central 
Trust Company, New York. 











F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


Aioicttyy 5 8 HUDSON RIVE 
ATLROAD r, Rew Fork - 
one: e Treasurer, N 
ob dividend of ONE AND ONE UARTE 
ital stock < the ROME, W 
ry ROAD COMPANY, wil t 
and Hudson River Railroad Com 
of eo enn inact 1s" f6stoek the ie com 
0 oe 
transfer Sooke on April 30th 6 





NEW rome 


record at the closing of tha 


DWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 
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AMERIGAN CHIGLE COMP Aloth, s008. 
Ap 
A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the Conjmon Stock of 
this Company has this day been declared, payable May 11th 
next, to all common stockholders of record at 12 Noon on 
Tuesday, May 5th. 
Common stock. transfer books will close at 12 noon May 
5th, and reopen May 12th at 10 A, M. 
HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY 


The coupons of the debenture bonds of this Com- 
pany due May rst, 1903, will be paid on and after 
that date at the National Park Bank, New York. 

JAMES R.-PLUM, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE _ 
THE 1903 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 


of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1903, © $30,960,145.22 

Liabilities, « > - * - 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, - * - ~ - 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Blig., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 











FOSTER M. 


WILLIAM ht ye 
Ist: Vice- 


VOORHEES, President. 
CHAS. 8. GAUBERT 
Secretary 
WILLIAM B. REED JAMES DENNISON 
2nd Vice-Prest. Treasurer 
WILLIAM CG. DEMOREST FRANK £. COMBES 
Chn. Executive Com. Asst. retary 


OFFERS THE BEST COMBINATION 
OF INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT 
WITH MAXIMUM SECURITY AND 
MINIMUM COST. 


Write for illustrations to 


NORRIS SUTHERLAND, Superintendent of Agts. 
31 Nassau Street, New York City 











New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
usetts Statute 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Assets, Jan. 
Liabilities, - - 








Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York. 





346 Broadway, - 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Fermanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; 4emporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical_wants. 








A POLICY IN THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


a ee and absolute protection to the family and 
e estate; 
It — for wife and children against the hour of 


"Te want a policy for which you will 
Ccingieicatie. 


y_ about half the 
"Washington's 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
BE. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at ~¥ aod Spey Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matte 


Terms of sutoorgees. Payable in saaies one year, 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a year extra. 
Order for the c of an address shouid be received one 
to take effect ; the old as well as the 
should be give 
Persons desiring the cotusn of pred manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addre envelo 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsi le 
for their return. ‘Authors should preserve a copy. 
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$21,500 Paid to Claimants | 
in Jersey Central Accident 


Robt. W. Happersett, Asst. Supt. Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency, Plainfield, N.J. - - $53,000 


Lewis Craig Waldron, Bookkeeper, Plainfield, N. J. a. eine oe. fe ; 5,500 
Henry L. Mahan, Clerk, Plainfield, N.Js - - - - - - - 


Proofs of claims were filed with Company 
on February 2nd and paid same day. 


The Preferred’s “Progressive” Policies increase five per cent. in value each year and are 
superior in every way to policies of other companies. 

They are carried by 70,000 Business Men. 

The “Preferred” has paid to claimants over $4,500,000. 

It is the Strongest Personal Accident Company in the World. 


For Prospectus of policies address the Company or any insurance broker. 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Co., 
290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBORY, President. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secretary , 




















SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL, 


THIRTY-THIRD PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
—— OF THE — 


New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
STATEMENT, JANUARY fst, 1903. 


UNITEDYSTATES BONDS 

MUNICIPAL AND OTHER BONDS AND STOCKS. 
LOANS ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, ETC 

CASH IN BANKS AND OFFICE 

UNCOLLECTED PREMIUMS 





257,238 60 
3,154,810 10 
OFFICERS. $3,779,569 67 


UBERTO C. CROSBY, President. G. BYRON CHANDLER, Treasurer. FRANK E. MARTIN, Asst. Secretary. 
NATHAN P, HUNT, Vice-President. FRANK W. SARGEANT, Secretary. LEWIS W. CROCKETT, Asst. Sect’y. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
NATHAN P. HUNT. G. BYRON CHANDLER. WALTER M. PARKER: 
FRANK P. CARPENTER. UBERTO C. CROSBY. 


DEPARTMENT MANAGERS. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, Georce H. Tyson, General Agent, Hursert Foicmr, Asst. Gen’) A t, oo Francisco, Cal. 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT, Trezevant & Cocnran, General Agents. Da Texas. 

SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT, Epwin G. Szrets, Manager, Columbia, 8. C. 
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1850 << TH 


United States Li 


In the City 


SHE. | 
Te | 








More tha half. ‘ 





FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 
Pres. Chem, Nat. Bank. 


| JAMES R. PLUM, 


Leather. 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY 


Pres’t Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co. 


~—oorrrrerererererereeeeyeweewe™ 











Active and successful Agents who desire to make 


DIRECT CONTRACTS 


with this well established and progressive Company, 

thereby securing for themselves not only an imme- 

diate return for their work, but also an increasing 

annual income commensurate with their success, are 

invited to communicate with Richard E. Cochran, 

3d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 277 © 
Broadway, New York City. 





Assets over $8,600,000. 
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E “<< 1905 | 


-felnsuranceCo. 
of New ¥ ork. 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President. 





FAMILY PROTECTION 


can be secured upon reliable plans of insurance, without neces- 
sarily involving the payment of high premium rates. 


THE ORDINARY LIFE PLAN 


is the foundation upon which the system of life insurance has 
been built, 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY PROTEC- 
TION BOND 


AND 
THE CONTINUABLE TERM PLAN 


are specialties of the United States Life Insurance Co, 





Either of these plans furnishes absolutely reliable protection to 
the family at extremely moderate cost, 








Insurance in Force, over $45,000,000 
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A CONTINENTAL POLICY MEETS EVERY RE- 
QUIREMENT FOR ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE FIRE 





INSURANCE. 


ITS VALUE IS BASED ON FACTS NOT PROMISES. 


IT is an American Company, 


IT has complied with the laws of your State and is approved by your State 


Insurance Department. 


IT is a stock company and you have no liability beyond the premium paid. 

IT has paid nearly fifty million dollars to its policy holders for losses. 

IT paid in full all its losses in the great Chicago and Boston Conflagrations. 

IT has a reserve fund of over $5,000,000 equal to the unearned premium on 


every policy in force, 


and in addition to this fund 


IT has a surplus above every liability of over $5,000,000 more, which, with 
the capital of $1,000,000 makes a further fund of "86 yO0O0,000 protect- 
ing its policy holders against every emergency, such as, for instance, a series 
of great fires in a number of our large cities. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES. 


Continental Building, 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 








Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Mi. 








AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 








State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
1903. 


January 1st, 


ASSETS..........++-ccccccccccccecccecccssers 
LIABILITIES 


.$21,678,560.35 


$2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, ~ 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


saleaggataeenteione FIRE |: 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-third 
Annual Statement. 


Cash Capital $500,000.09 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims.......6. 1,710,780.83 
Surplus over all Liabilities 179,821. 48 

TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist. 1908...$2.534,984.64 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 


a B. FRANKLIN, <« « Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, © Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - = «# « Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, oe. = Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National. of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 


Capital Stock, all cash $} 00, 8 
$25) 
det 


-Insurance 
05,393 77 




















JAMES NICHOLS, president 
B. R, ST N, tary 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 
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HENRY B.HYDE 
FOUNDER 
Hag Ne 
fn 
mae STRONG 
JWALEXANDER (ita 
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PRESIDENT \ VICE PRESIDEN’ 








“se 


SPRINGTIME 


of life,men 
would provide for its 
winter time, such adver- 
tisements as the above 
would never appear. 
An adequate Endowment 
policy in the Equitable 
will provide for amans 
own mature years-and 
meanwhile protect 
his family. 





Ay ty y to GAGE E. TARBELL. 2%° Vice President 
\ Vivi bhi 


TO EN 
“ets 











SEND COUPON BELOW OR WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States 
120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 79. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 
years of age. 


Die ——)) 
er Ymeoer 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yor«, January Mth, 1908. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, cubealt the fediqwing ebptemans of tn affairs oh he State? Desestber, is 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 1902, to 81&t December, 1902. ..0...s+escesssesrrescereeersses 
Premiums on Policies not marked Off 1st January, 1902.........+serseessocsseesseeeseseuss hs dicbbpose eter ttpasdctoomasitheosadics 
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#O0ec0 0s eseees severe 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to 8ist December, 1902... .e0erene 
 — sued received during the year 


a+ +o 6$298,165,92 
aaa 


eeeresece 








‘Losses paid the r which were est{mated tn 1901 and aeuhpemen.. 1 teecteeedene 
ers year pre 


Losses and paid in 1902... 


wees eK) 





eeeceee 








— of Premiums and Expenses,......2...+ 








ie Com 4 has the following Asse 
Gaited 8 
Loans Collateral 


Real Estate, ular Wall and 4 Will 
Advanced on account of Real Estate and Lien 
Company 


ts in Banks ana 


Other Real Estate and Claims due the 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...........-cessecceressseesseegess 


ts, viz. : 
id State of yew York Stock ; City, Bank and other Securities.. 
"> on deposite | ‘Trust Company. 


seceeeeccesseseeses 








~seereeeesareseeee sereeee sees os 
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By < neler of the Board. 


JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
IAM E. DODGE, 


WILL 3 
CORNELIUS ELDERL, 
EWALD FLEITM 
CLEMENT A. GRISCOM, 
ANSON W. HARD, 


1s CASS LEDYARD, 


A. - MASON e-President. 


after Tuesday, the fifth Pf May next. 
TRUSTEES. 


FRANCIS H. ETT, 
D HEVERICH, 


id to the holders thereof, or their re) on 
fot thereon will cease. The "certifies A) Eye ay 


spvembet the Company for the year ending Sist December, 1902, 
G. STANTON ate ms ta Secretary. 


G H. MACY, 
. MARSHALL, 


ConA, EYOHNGON,. ayer elt 





The National Life Insurance 
Company 


Of Vermont. 
January Ist, 1903. 53rd Annual Statement. 


Surplus, . . 
Income, . . 
New Insurance, . 
Assets, “ - 
Insurance in Force, . 
HOME OFFICE, MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


OFFICERS. 
Josrru A. Dz Boer, President. 
JaMEs T. PHELPS, Vice-President 
JAMES B. EstTkx, 2nd Vice-President 
OsMAN D. CLARK, Secreta 
Harry M: Courier, Tr 


reasurer. 
ARTHUR B. BisBExr. M. D., “Medical Director. 


CLABENOE F. MOULTON, Actuary. 
FRED A. HowLAND Counsel. 
DIRECTORS. 
Charles Dewey, William P. Diltagham, 
Fred. E. Smith, W. Seward Web 
Dudiey C. ae Joseph A. De Door, 
James T. Phelps, John G. i, McCullough, 
George Briggs.” Sauer & . Cutler, 
George G. Benedict, James B. Estee, 
William W. Stickney. 
PROGRESS IN LAST TEN YEARS. 
Income Assets 
$2,497 779 
6;005;046: ° - 
Surplus 
$ 998,937 


2,584,763 


Jan. 1 
1893 
1903 
Jan. 1 
1893 
1903 


25,335,030 
Insurance in Force 
$ 58.678,353 
118,301,698 


$ 8,762,954 
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THE BIG “3.” 


The. new Policies of 


The Security Trust and 
Life Insurance Co. 


Broadway & 26th Street, New York, 


The Agents’ money-makers. The only contracts 
issued by any Insurance Company that sell 
themselves, and are known as 


The Combination -Life, Endowment, 
Accident, Health, and Annuity Policy 


The 5% Twenty-Year Coupon Goid Bonds 
The New Guaranteed 80% 


Return Premiam Policy 
AGENTS #2 


These Policies embrace all features and benefits 
indicated by their names. 


SECURE TERRITORY. GOOD CONTRACTS. 


FRANK TULLY, Manager of Agencies. 


— | via the Company for 
rates, etc., for its 
Whree New ‘and Unique Policies. 
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HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
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